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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HE news from the western theatre of the war is this week 
distinctly good. Though on the British front there has 
been very little fighting, there has been considerable activity 
on the part of our allies. On the left the Belgians drove 
back some German raiders who had ventured to cross the 
Yser, while in the region between the Meuse and the Moselle 
the French have made real progress. As almost always 
happens, the French advance was answered by furious counter- 
attacks—the official communiqué speaks of them as of “extra- 
ordinary violence”—but happily these did not succeed. 
Further, the unsuccessful German counter-attacks resulted 
in enormous losses. Over one thousand German bodies were 
counted. Thus General Joffre’s “nibbling ” goes on. 


In this context it is appropriate to take note of the 
remarkable volume of testimony which comes from our 
officers at the front as to the fine spirit and notable efficiency 
of the French troops. It is much too little to say that the 
French Army has stood the strain of war splendidly. It has 
done better than that. Like Wordsworth’s “ happy warrior,” 
it is “daily self-surpassed,” both in spirit and in matériel. 
The notion that the French are likely to get weary of the war 
may be dismissed at once. In addition to their own ardent 
valour, they have developed a doggedness which—they will not 
misunderstand us when we say it—is positively British in its 
character. All observers speak of the singular perfection 
of the French artillery and of the marvellous precision—we 
can use no other word—of its co-operation with the infantry. 
The French may have been slow in mobilizing, for they, unlike 
their antagonists, did not know when the hour would strike. 
They have, however, now thoroughly “caught up,” and their 
Army is in many respects the best in the world. 








In the eastern theatre of the war the news is again very 
good, but here, of course, the movements are on a much 
greater scale than in the closely balanced western front. 
What appears to be happening is that the Russians are 
pushing on a broad front through the Carpathians, and that 
they now hold all the summits of the main range. When 
once through the Carpathians and the foothills to the south, 
there will be very little to stop the Russians in their march 
through the Hungarian plain to Budapest. It is evident 
that the Austrians are straining every nerve, and will use their 
last man and their last cartridge to prevent, if they can, the 
debouching of the Russians into the plain. As far as one can 
see, the Carpathians—using that expression to cover the whole 
of the mountain-range—are Hungary’s last ditch. Proof that 
this is so is to be found in the fact that the Germans, at the 
urgent demand of their allies, have withdrawn large forces 








from East Prussia and hurried them to the southern field of 
operations. 


It must be noted here that though the Russians seem well 
satisfied with their position, and unquestionably during the 
earlier part of the week took very large numbers of prisoners 
and accounted altogether for some thirty thousand Austrian 
casualties, the Austrians now claim that their final resistance 
has been successful. Very possibly the Austrians may have 
had local successes, and when the numbers are on so vast a 
scale and the theatre of war is so large these local successes, if 
skilfully isolated by the describers, may seem of great import- 
ance. On the whole, however, there can be little doubt that 
the sway of battle is strongly in favour of the Russians. They 
may be delayed, but they will not be beaten or even repulsed. 
It has been said that the Russians cannot reach Budapest 
till July. We are inclined to hazard a guess that June may 
prove a better forecast. 


We are glad to record that on Thursday evening the 
German commerce destroyer, the ‘ Prinz Hitel Friedrich,’ was 
interned by the American authorities. The captain of the 
‘Eitel Friedrich’ should enter the field of journalism, for he 
has evidently a great eye for sensational effect. For example, 
just before the internment took place he asserted that he was 
expecting the arrival of relief in the shape of “the Dread- 
nought cruiser ‘Von der Tann’ and a large submarine.” 
These ghostly allies were to engage the British and French 
cruisers while the ‘EHitel Friedrich,’ flags flying and decks 
cleared for action, was to make her gallant rush for the sea. 
But no rush came, and, we may add, no ‘ Von der Tann’ and 
no large submarine. The verbal introduction of these vessels 
was, however, a master-stroke. The ‘Von der Tann’ has long 
been a naval “Snark.” No one has seen her recently, but of 
course that may be because she is a boojum, and when you see 
a boojum you suddenly and swiftly vanish away and cannot 
therefore give any account of what you saw. 


There is no news to report from the Dardanelles, except 
that the Press representatives who were at Tenedos have 
been banished and can no more use their “specular 
mount” to watch through strong glasses the ships of 
the Allies entering the Narrows. What the British public 
must do now is to possess its soul in patience. It may be, 
especially if the weather continues bad, that we shall make 
no progress this month On the other hand, it is quite 
possible that things are developing much faster than they 
seem. In any case, there is not the slightest need for 
despondency. Unless we are very much mistaken, the 
Turks are suffering from a complaint which, to a greater 
or lesser extent, affects all the belligerents—namely, a 
shortage of shells. The Turks, it should be remembered, 
have practically no power of replenishing their supplies. 


We have dealt at length elsewhere with the problem of 
prohibition, and expressed our deep regret that the Govern- 
ment seem unlikely to seize the opportunity to insist that during 
the war the whole energies of the country shall be concentrated 
on the war, and that there shall be no deflection of national 
effort due to indulgence in intoxicants. Instead of the policy 
of Thorough, which is the only true policy in war, the Govern- 
ment, if we are to believe the Parliamentary Correspondent of 
the Times, are “ moving towards a policy” which can be stated 
under the following four heads: “(1) No spirits; (2) lighter 
beer; (3) shorter hours of sale; (4) compensation for all.” 


This, it is suggested, is the policy which the trade would 
prefer, though it is added that the Scottish distillers would 
prefer very heavy taxation of spirits to prohibition. No 
doubt they would; but we venture to say it is a question, not 
of what the trade would prefer, but what is the best way of 
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dealing with the great problem of the hour—the better and 
quicker production of munitions of war. To have advertised 
the need for drastic action so strongly as the Government 
have advertised it through the speeches and actions of the 
two Ministers most nearly concerned, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and the Secretary of State for War—Lord 
Kitchener, it should be noted, was the first man in the 
country to follow the King’s lead as regards private pro- 
hibition—and then, to use Sir Thomas Browne’s phrase, “to 
conclude in a moist relentment” of small beer and shorter 
hours, can only be described as a tragic farce. 


We desire to reiterate here a suggestion for compromise 
made in our leading columns. If the Government have 
not the pluck to “go for” the fence up to which they 
have ridden, let them at any rate suspend the sale of intoxi- 
eants in this country for the next three months—that is, during 
the crisis of the war—and thus show that they are really in 
earnest when they warn the country, as they have constantly 
warned it, that unless we put every ounce of national energy 
into the task of beating the Germans we shall be beaten, or 
else bled to death. Unless we end the war, the war will end 
us. But the only way to end the war is through concentra- 
tion of energy. But how are we to get that concentration if a 
large portion of the nation are continuing to bemuse them- 
selves, as in peace time, with the luxury of alcohol and singing 
the jolly old fuddling songs of “ Beer, Glorious Beer,” and 
“ Bring in more Ale! Bring in more Ale!” 


A word may be said to those over-anxious and timid people 
who think there might be an insurrection or a “terrible strike” 
if the Government were to prohibit the sale of intoxicants 
during the war. There would be nothing of the kind. The 
men who are now clinging to their glasses and their beer- 
mugs are at heart perfectly patriotic people, although they do 
not for the moment understand that the luxury of alcohol 
interferes with concentration upon the war. If, however, the 
authority which they all recognize as competent—i.c., the 
Government—tells them that they must make a sacrifice of 
their whisky and their beer during the war, not five per cent. 
of any class in the community will give trouble about pro- 
hibition. There need not be the slightest fear on that score. 
If the Government say “ You must” when the King sets the 
example, England will surprise the world by her unanimity. 


Mr. Lloyd George has written a letter to Friday’s papers in 
which he indignantly repudiates the monstrous accusation 
brought against him by Mr. Keir Hardie. Speaking at 
Norwich, Mr. Keir Hardie declared that workers who were 
putting in eighty-four hours a week had been “ maligned and 
insulted, and the lying word—on the authority of Mr. Lloyd 
George—had gone round the world that the British working 
classes were a set of drunken wasters.” Mr. Lloyd George 
has, of course, an easy task to show that not only did he never 
say anything of the kind, but that he was most careful to 
guard himself against misinterpretation, and used words 
which showed clearly that he did not mean to arraign a 
whole class, but only a minority. 


We need not devote more space to Mr. Lloyd George’s 
letter, though it is well worth reading as a crushing, and at 
the same time dignified, answer to a poisonous and vindictive 
attack. Two observations, however, we must make on the 
incident as a whole. Mr. Lloyd George deserves the respect 
and the gratitude of the country for having bad the moral 
courage to speak out quite plainly on the great practical 
need of the hour—the need for higher efficiency in the pro- 
duction of war material—though he, of course, knew well the 
kind of attacks to which he would be exposed. To speak 
unpalatable traths a democratic leader requires a high sense 
of patriotism. We have said hard things of Mr. Lloyd George 
in the past, but we most gladly acknowledge that since the 
beginning of the war no public man has shown a finer spirit 
than he, or greater willingness to concentrate all his efforts 
on the war, and to be ready for any personal sacrifice in order 
to attain the supreme end of victory. That is conduct which 
his opponents will always remember. 


The incident reflects as much dishonour on Mr. Keir Hardie 
as it does honour on Mr. Lloyd George. Mr. Keir Hardie has 


lent himself to the encouragement of the worst and most 








ee 
tyrannous side of the Labour movement. A claim is almost 


openly made that the hand-workers, or “ Labour” personified 
are to be exempt from all public criticism, and that any one 
who dares to speak home truths to this particular section of 
the community is to be instantly smothered under a feather. 
bed of abuse and denouneed for having dared to suggest that 
the mighty many-headed monarch is not perfect. We all 
know the attitude of the sycophant who, at the first whisper 
of criticism, rushes open-mouthed to the steps of the Imperial 
throne and, prostrating bimself in an agony of super-| 
denounces the blasphemous wretches—he dares not sully his lips 
with their bideous and thrice-accursed words—who have dared to 
arraign the acts of his most sacred Majesty. 


That is the exact attitude of Mr. Keir Hardie and of plenty of 
his colleagues and followers on the platform and in the Press, 
Labour is to be above the reach of criticism, and those who 
dare to think otherwise must be bludgeoned into silence. We 
respect the working classes of this country as much as the 
strongest Socialist does, but we are not going to perform the 
kowtow to the Labour sovereign any more than to any other 
king. We claim the sacred right of free public comment even 
on hand-workers, and we hold that in doing so we are better 
democrats than Mr. Keir Hardie and all his crew of cringing 
courtiers. If King Labour is wise, he will remember the fate 
of the monarch who demanded that his prophets should pro- 
phesy to him not true things but smooth things. He should 
“smell the parasite through the prophet.” 


The second Memorandum of M. Venezelos to the King 
of Greece on January 30th was summarized in the Times of 
Tuesday. M. Venezelos explained that Roumania was unwilling 
to co-operate with Greece and Serbia unless Bulgaria also 
came in. He advised the King to revive the proposal to 
come to an understanding with Bulgaria by ceding to her 
Drama, Kavala, and Sarishaban. In retarn for the cession 
of an area of two thousand square kilométres inhabited by 
thirty thousand Greeks, Greece would secure in Asia Minor one 
hundred and twenty-five thousand square kilométres inhabited 
by eight hundred thousand Greeks. To allay the fears of the 
General Staff as to a Bulgarian attack on Greece at the end 
of thecampaign, M. Venezelos suggested that an agreement 
should be made with the Entente Powers for safeguarding 
Greece. He finally observed that, if negotiations with 
Bulgaria broke down in consequence of her extravagant 
demands, the Entente Powers would nono the less be under 
an obligation to Greece and would support her. 


King Constantine approved these views, and authorized 
M. Venezelos to give effect to them. M. Venezelos, how- 
ever, decided to await the result of the Bulgarian attempt to 
raise a loan on the German and Austrian money markets. 
When, afew days later, the conclusion of a loan to Bulgaria 
was announced, M. Venezelos abandoned the project of a 
Greco-Bulgarian agreement. Shortly afterwards the Entente 
Powers inquired whether Greece would assist Serbia if Great 
Britain and France each sent a division of troops to Macedonia 
in order to forestall an attack by Bulgaria. As the Greek 
General Staff considered this offer inadequate, the Greek 
Government declined it. From that moment the negotiations 
with Sir Edward Grey were suspended, and the question of 
compensation to Bulgaria has not been revived. 


This is very important information. Our only comment is 
that M. Venezelos displayed more statesmanship than any one 
else in Europe. He is evidently a great political leader—far 
the greatest Greece or any Balkan Power has ever had. He 
sees that the victory of the Allies will mean liberty and justice 
for the Balkan States, and, with fine powers of political vision, 
he is willing to sacrifice small things to attain great. He is 
willing to meet the grievances of Bulgaria. We always said 
that Bulgaria was too hardly treated after the Balkan War, in 
spite of her reckless folly. But for that treatment the Balkan 
States would probably all be with the Allies now. It is not 
too late to repair the mischief, but M. Venezelos is the only 
man who has courageously advocated the right method of 
doing it. We ought to add that King Constantine has since 
denied that he approved of the cession of Greek territory. 
We can only say that he suffers on his own confession from 
political blindness. He need not have feared to ask the Greek 
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le to make an apparent sacrifice. They would have trusted 
the judgment of M. Venezelos. 





On Friday week an ominous incident occurred on the frontier 
between Bulgaria and Serbia. A strong force of Bulgars—it 
is impossible to say on the evidence whether there were regular 
soldiers among them or whether they were all Komitadjis and 
irregulars—attacked the Serbian blockhouse at Valandova. 
The Serbian frontier guards were driven back to Strumnitza. 
The Bulgars lost thirty killed and the Serbians sixty killed. 
The Bulgarian Government, in reply to a Serbian protest, 
declared that the whole affair was due to the ill-treatment of 
the inhabitants of the Serbian territory near the frontier. 
These inhabitants, it was stated, revolted, and the Bulgarian 
frontier guards did their best to protect the abandoned 
Serbian posts. Reuter says that the official Serbian view is 
that the Bulgarian Government were probably not responsible, 
but that Komitadjis had a definite plan to cut Serbian com- 
munications with Salonika, and, further, to compel the 
population on the Serbian side of the frontier to flee into 
Bulgaria in order that it might be said that they were dis- 
contented with Serbian rule. If this be true, it is a remarkable 
illustration of the wisdom of M. Venezelos. He would like 
such districts as this to be ceded to Bulgaria. They are 
probably only a source of weakness to Serbia, The prospects 
of Serbian expansion are so good that to humoar Bulgaria in 
a district she covets would be only a case of drawing back to 
leap better. 


The papers of last Saturday published the communications 
between Britain and Germany, by way of Washington, as to 
the treatment of German submarine prisoners in this country. 
The German Government protested against the British decision 
not to accord to them “the treatment due to them as prisoners 
of war,” and threatened that “for each member of the crew 
of a submarine made prisoner a British Army officer held 
prisoner of war in Germany would receive corresponding 
harsher treatment.” Sir Edward Grey in his reply of course 
refrained from all similar threats of reprisals. He merely 
stated the facts that German prisoners from submarines are 
being better fed and clothed than British prisoners of equal 
rank in Germany; that they were engaged before capture in 
sinking innocent British and neutral merchant ships and in 
“wantonly killing non-combatants”; and that they cannot 
therefore be regarded as honourable opponents, but as persons 
who, at the orders of their Government, have offended against 
the law of nations and common humanity. The reply ends 
with the reminder that our sailors have rescued from the sea 
more than one thousand officers and men of the German Navy, 
although these rescues involved danger to our men and some- 
times prejudice to our operations. Not a single officer or man 
of the Royal Navy has been rescued by Germans. 


On Thursday week the British steamship ‘Seven Seas’ was 
torpedoed off Beachy Head without warning. She sank in 
three minutes. Nine members of the crew of seventeen were 
drowned. On Wednesday week the French steamship ‘Emma’ 
was torpedoed, also without warning, off Beachy Head. Only 
two men were rescued from the crew of twenty-one. The vessel 
was nearly blown in half and sank at once. All the boats were 
taken down with her, and the two survivors swam for over an 
hour before they were picked up. The Germans as usual 
made no attempt at rescue. 


The special correspondent of the Times with the Russian 
Army sent to last Saturday’s paper a striking account of the 
appearance of the Austrian officers and men in the captured 
fortress of Przemysl. There was a startling contrast between 
the officers, who were in spotless uniforms, well fed, and care- 
less in manner, and the men, who were wan, lean, and haggard 
from starvation. The officers are said to have lived the life 
of Vienna in the best hotels and restaurants, while in the 
ordinary market cats were being sold at eight shillings and 
fair-sized dogs for a sovereign. Just before the fortress was 
surrendered the officers killed hundreds of thoroughbred 
horses which they had kept for their own use, and Russians 
were shocked to come upon half-crazed Austrian and 
Hungarian soldiers tearing up the carcases and devouring 
the raw flesh. Nothing could possibly be more shameful 
than these facts if the correspondent has not been mis- 
informed. Yet they are good news for the Allies. Officers 


who do not share the hardships of their men and who submit 
to unconditional surrender with indifference are the leaders 
of a beaten army. 


It was announced on Wednesday that Mr. George Booth 
had been appointed by Lord Kitchener as the head of a 
Committee which is to provide the extra labour necessary te 
guarantee an adequate supply of munitions of war. Mr. 
George Booth is a son of Mr. Charles Booth, whose invaluable 
researches into the life and labour of London are famous. 
He is thirty-eight years old, and is connected with the Booth 
Line of Liverpool. Mr. Booth is a man who impresses those 
who know him by his quietness, confidence, and good sense. 
He will not try sensational expedients, but whatever can be 
accomplished by clearness of vision and firmness of grasp 
will be carried out. 


The valuable French official review of the war, of which 
the last section was summarized by Reuter on Thureday 
week, is a model of frankness. It confesses to certain errors 
in tactics and failures in leadership, and when it comes to 
the very substantial successes of the French arms we are the 
more ready to accept the statements as absolutely exact. Nor 
are the past and present numbers of the French Army with- 
held. We cannot help feeling strongly with the Times that 
this is the right way to treat an intelligent, sober, and patriotic 
people. Englishmen have always fought better and recruited 
better when the nation felt that it knew exactly what the task 
in front of it was. France has now 2,500,000 at the front and 
1,250,000 in reserve. There are also available the 1915 recruits 
and nearly half a million men who have been hitherto exempt. 
As for the German numbers, the French estimate is that on 
New Year’s Day there were 4,000,000 men under arma. 
Germany's net loss up to then had been 1,300,000. The 
resources which she had still to draw upon were 2,000,000, 
and of these 800,000 are now trained. It is estimated that the 
Germans lose on the average 260,000 men a month. It is 
believed that on July Ist the German Army will number not 
more than 3,740,000 men, with 700,000 still under training 
who will not be available till the autumn. These are 
encouraging figures, yet there is every reason to believe that 
they are within the mark. 


The Morning Post correspondent at Budapest, in a message 
published on Monday, described the despair of the Hungarians. 
They had been fooled for many weeks as to the progress of 
the campaign, and when they learned the bitter truth about 
Przemysl the revulsion of feeling was intense. The corre- 
spondent quotes an extraordinary passage from the As Est :— 

“ Let us also take part in the wail and lamentation of H ° 
Let our tears flow freely. Under the burden of so many blows 
and disappointments, it is no shame for men’s hearts to break. 
The new official announcement regarding the losses at Przemysl 
is enough to put us beyond the border of self-control. That one 
hun A! seventeen thousand of our Hungarian brethren 
should have been tortured and starved is more than we can bear. 
. . . We accepted the fall of the fortress, the fortress about which 
they made us write, and compelled us to make the people believe, 
that it was impregnable. We had to write that the Russians only 
captured a heap of ruins, and that the fall of Przemysl was of no 
Co’ uence. e wrote—and that they allowed us to write—that 
only forty thousand men were in the fortress, and that only eighty 
thousand Russian forces would be released. We wrote all this 
and believed all this, and now we have to learn that not forty 
thousand but three times as many were there. . . . Let any one whom 
this announcement consoles step forward, or, indeed, any one who 
can preserve his equanimity. Such consolation is fit for tigers but 
not for the trembling millions of men anxious for their beloved.” 
All the papers, we are told, apologize to their readers for 
having unknowingly deceived them. Meanwhile Count Tisza, 
who was always loudly to the front, keeps silence. 


With much satisfaction we record that Mrs. Johnson, formerly 
of Redhill and now of Old Town, Croydon, has been awarded 
by the Home Office £500 compensation for eighteen months’ 
wrongful imprisonment. This unhappy woman was wrongly 
convicted in October, 1912, and July, 1913, of writing threaten- 
ing letters. The letters have since been clearly traced to 
another person. Her husband and family were compelled to 
leave their former home, and were reduced almost to destita- 
tion. The compensation is none too large after two and a 
half years of agony, but we congratulate the Home Office 
warmly upon having done the just thing and done it promptly. 


. 














Bank Rate, 5 per cent., changed from 6 per cent. Aug. 8th. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—@——— 
THE GREAT OPPORTUNITY. 


EVOUTLY do we trust that the rumours current as 
to the intentions of the Cabinet in dealing with 
the liquor problem are ill-founded. If they are true, then 
the Government have missed a great opportunity—the 
reatest, perhaps, that any Government ever had for 
improving the moral, the physique, and the industrial 
efficiency of the nation at the most momentous crisis in our 
history. The rumours are to the effect that the Govern- 
ment have definitely rejected all proposals for general 
prohibition, and that the most they will do will be to 
prohibit the use of spirits during the war, lower the 
standard of alcohol allowed in beer, and in certain areas 
further restrict the sale of intoxicants. In other words, the 
Government are alleged to be contemplating meeting the 
crisis with half-measures. These half-measures are no 
doubt of considerable importance in themselves, but in 
our opinion they are inadequate for dealing with the peril 
of the moment. Yet they are likely to cause almost as 
much dissatisfaction and opposition as would the full 
measure of general prohibition for which we ask and shall 
continue to ask. 

We have spoken of the great opportunity which 
apparently the Government have not imagination or 
courage enough to grasp. What is this opportunity? 
It is of a double character. In the first place, it is 
the opportunity to increase the efficiency of labour—and 
not merely of hand labour but of all forms of labour 
throughout the country—by the suspension of the use of 
a drug which by its nature tends to slow down human 
effort and decrease activity of mind and body. At the 
moment we want no anodynes, no narcotics, no sedatives. 
Even if these things are useful in peace time—which, of 
course, is an arguable point—we do not need them now. 
We want the maximum of effort, and we want it not 
merely in the direct manufacture of munitions of war, 
but im every phase of activity in the national life, for 
indirectly all such activities are tending to help us in the 
struggle. A better output in the production of food, of 
boots, of cloth, of cottons, of metals, of hardware; 
in the work of the builder, the carpenter, and the 
mason—all will go to maintain the national fabric 
which is now exposed to the appalling strain of 
the war. To speak,as Lord Hugh Cocil does in his letter 
to the Times of Thursday, as if we had only to deal 
with a hundred thousand workers is a capital error. We 
have got to array the whole nation for the most strenuous 
ef conflicts, and the nation will be infinitely better 
arrayed for that struggle on a temperance than on an 
alcohol basis. By letting the nation partially drug itself 
with alcohol we are not giving the ship of State that maxi- 
mum pressure of steam which the occasion demands. 

Next, what makes the occasion actual and immediate is 
the fact that at the moment a very large portion of the 
wage-earning population has obtained, and we are sin- 
eerely glad that it has obtained, a considerably higher 
remuneration than it has ever done before. That per se 
is all to the good. But unfortunately, though not 
unnaturally, this extra margin is not going in savings or 
in extra food, but very largely in an increased consumption 
of alcobol by tke worker. The strain of extra-hard work, 
plus a sudden increase of earnings, has proved in many 
eases a temptation which is irresistible. We have alluded 
elsewhere to the economic opportunity afforded by tem- 
porary >rohibition. We will only say here that what 
the nation needs on this side when it is spending as it is 
spending now is to take in sail. But this it cannot 
do better or more easily than by ceasing to spend money 
upon liquor. Very few people, we think, and certainly 
no doctors, will be found to say that alcohol is, speaking 
generally, anything but a luxury or a drug. It may con- 
ceivably increase people’s happiness, but it is not a 
necessary form of food, and no one if deprived of it, 
apart perbaps from a few invalids, is going to die or to 
suffer in health. The balance in the matter of health, 
indeed, is wholly in the other direction. The hundred 
and fifty million pounds or so which is spent in drink 
every year in this country could be saved without any one 
being a penny the worse for it. Take specific cases. 





There are thousands of working men’s homes in which 7g, 
or 8s. a week is now expended in alcoholic liquor. I¢ 
that expenditure were to cease for a year or nine months, 
and the money were put into the bank against a rainy 
day, can it be doubted that the position of the families 
in question would be immensely improved ? 

Though we admit that we are only asking for prohibition 
during the war, and that we should not have asked for it 
but for the war, we are not afraid of saying that an 
enormous moral advantage, apart from the increase of war 
efficiency, will follow from temporary general pfohibition, 
I£ such prohibition takes place, the nation as a whole will 
unquestionably restart its normal habits as regards the 
uso of intoxicants on a higher level. Millions of men and 
women will not only have found that they can get on quite 
well without alcohol, but that they are a great deal better 
off in bodily and mental health owing to their abandonment 
of intoxicants even in a moderate form. They will realize 
that what they thought was a necessary is not necessary, 
and that there are other forms of expenditure on pleasura 
which are very much more to their taste and advantage 
than those drawn from the beer-barrel or the whisky-bottle. 
It is one of the commonest. of individual experiences to 
find that a temporary prohibition caused by some accident 
has taught a useful lesson. A man spendsa holiday in some 
mountuin district where he cannot get easily the liquor to 
which he is accustomed, and he therefore decides to be 
teetotal during that holiday. Again, out of a desire for 
experiment, he tries what effect a month’s self-imposed 
abstinence will have upon him. Or, owing toan illness, the 
doctor orders him to take nothing alcoholic for a fixed period. 
In instances such as these he finds he has gained a new 
strength, and, even though he takes no pledge or makes no 
formal renunciation, he knows throughout the rest of his life 
that he can get on perfectly well without intoxicants, and 
can save money into the bargain. The war has given an 
opportunity to the nation to try such an experiment 
for a year, or whatever may be the duration of the 
war. Depend upon it, if it is taken, and if the nation 
adopts the policy of temporary prohibition, it will as a 
whole learn the lesson which so many individuals have 
learnt accidentally—the lesson that it is quite possible to 
do without stimulants, or, at amy rate, to use them in a 
much more restricted way than before. One does not need 
to be a fanatical teetotaler to see the immense advantage 
of such a result. Here indeed the nation has a chance for 
action which may never occur again. If the Government 
have not vision enough to see this, they will utterly have 
failed to read the hearts of the nation and the signs of 
the times. 

Another and more specific ground for prohibition may 
be noted, though it is one-which people do not as a rule 
care to face, since to de so is, we admit, eminently dis- 
agreeable. Besides the injury done to the industrial 
efliciency of the nation by over-expenditure in drink on 
the part of a considerable section of those engaged in the 
manufacture of munitions of war, there is the great harm 
which over-indulgence in alcohol is doing to two classes of 
the community which we must all specially desire at this 
moment to free from temptation. First, there is the 
Army. Though our new levies are, all things considered, 
wonderfully temperate, there is undoubtedly a residuum, 
large in numbers, though relatively small compared 
with the vast bodies of men with the colours, which 
has of late suffered greatly from the evils of drink. The 
Army is well provided for in every way, and especially in 
what we may call “ pocket-money.” Our young soldiers 
are well clothed and well fed, om beyond that have, as 
rule, at least Is. a day, and sometimes Is. 6d. a day, 
to spend as they choose. Far too much of this at the 
present moment finds its way into the public-house, with 
@ consequent reduction of the efficiency of the soldier. 
No one can doubt that, if the soldier had not the appalling 
number of opportunities which he now has for drinking, 
the Army as a whole would gain enormously. The 
drink difficulty, as was pointed out in a letter in our 
columns last week, follows the soldier from the barracks to 
the hospital. Any one who has had to do with Army con- 
valescents knows what a constant preoccupation it is to 
those who are responsible for the convalescents’ condition 
to prevent them in their weakened state from falling & 
prey to alcoholic indulgence. 

Closely connected with this Army problem is the problem 
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of the increased drinking amongst the. wives of our 
soldiers. Happily the wives and dependants of soldiers 
are generously provided for during this war. That is 
exactly as it should be. Unfortunately, however, the 

ood that should have been done by such ample provision 
is often lost owing to the greatly increased consumption 
of alcohol by certain of the wives and families in question. 
Here it is of course only a matter of a minority, and 
a small minority, but when one is dealing with millions— 
and we are dealing with millions now—a ten per cent. 
minority may mean thousands upon thousands of people 
who are adversely affected. Here again, no one can doubt 
that it would bean enormous gain to the nation if we could 
feel that none of the money placed at the disposal of the 
wives of our soldiers could go in expenditure which at the 
best is useless and which may be morally harmful. To 

ut the matter with brutal plainness, we do not want the 
publicans and the manufacturers of intoxicants to take 
the heavy toll which they are now taking of the allowances 
to soldiers’ families. 

There is, in our opinion, only one reason which would 
justify the Government in refusing to take the opportunity 
offered them to let the nation realize how very well it can 
get on without intoxicants. If it could be shown that the 
resistance to prohibition would set the nation by the ears, 
bring about violent conflict of opinion, and necessitate an 
enforcement of the law so stringent that it would cause, 
if not actual civil disturbance, at any rate a sense of wrong 
and injury in a very large portion of the nation, the 
Government might well be excused for hesitating. We 
believe, however, nay, we will go further and say that we 
are certain, that the Government would run no risk of this 
kind if they would have the courage to come forward with 
the policy of complete prohibition—the policy of which 
Mr. Lloyd George, to his very great credit, has made himself 
the spokesman and leader. If prohibition, coupled with 
proper compensation for the manufacturers and retailers of 
intoxicants, is adopted for the _ of the war, the country 
will not merely submit as readily and as cheerfully as it 

has submitted to all the minor inconveniences imposed by 
the Defence of the Realm Act, but it will, we believe, 
as a whole feel intense relief and gratitude at so strong 
a lead being given. There are thousands of men 
who, though they habitually take alcohol in consider- 
able quantities, yet know in their hearts that they get 
very little good, and in most cases much harm, 
out of that expenditure. Yet they find it impossible 
to break the habit of a lifetime and to separate and 
place themselves apart from the rest of their fellows. 
If, however, everybody who is not under doctors’ orders 
has to put down his glass, they will be perfectly willing, 
and in a sense glad, to do so, In such matters what 
our new psychologists call “ suggestion ” plays a very great 
part, and there is no suggestion stronger than that of an 
Act of Parliament, provided it is backed, as it would be, by 
a great moral impulse. 

It is a commonplace that the best way to popularize 
a new creed or a new religious sect is to ask from those 
who adhere to it some act of signal self-sacrifice. To 
require the nation to acquiesce in the self-sacrifice of the 
abandonment of liquor will, we are convinced, not 
make men harden their hearts to resistance, but incline 
them to co-operation. If they are told by the Govern- 
ment, as only an Act of Parliament can tell them, 
that it is necessary for the nation to prohibit the sale of 
mtoxicants during the war, some ninety per cent. of 
the British people will not make any resistance or feel 
aggrieved in the matter. They will find in prohibition a 
moral stimulant and the direction which they require. 
On the other hand, partial prohibition—that is, the pro- 
hibition of spirits alone—though of course it would do some 
good, would largely, or indeed wholly, deprive the measure 
of the virtue of self-sacrifice and renunciation which 
would come from total prohibition acquiesced in by all. 
The moderate whisky-drinker will want to know why the 
stigma should be placed upon the liquor which he prefers 
and preference given to beer. Others, again, will be quick 


to see in the half-measure an admission that the abandon- 
ment of all intoxicants is not considered a sacrifice which 
the nation need make during the war, and will merely 
hold that the Government are adopting a fad or fashion in 
dealing with the drink habit. 
prolibition holds the field, 


As a war measure total 


If, then, it is not too late, we would implore the Govern- 
ment to reconsider their refusal to sanction prohibition. 
If they persist in the policy of half-measures so widely 
attributed to them, we can predict what will surely happen. 
The agitation for prohibition will continue, and at the 
same time the trade will very naturally demand compen- 
sation for the new, though ineffective, restrictions. 
Between the two stools the Government will, we do not 
say fall, but will suffer a loss of prestige which it is most 
undesirable that they should suffer while the war lasts. 
Let them take one side boldly and have faith to remember 
that courage is in moments of crisis a far better servant 


than fear. 

S° strongly do we feel about the magnitude of the 
Government’s opportunity, that for once we have an 

instinctive desire not to mention the word “ compromise.” 

If, however, it should most unhappily turn out to be 

true that the Government have not the courage to ad 

total prohibition, then we reluctantly suggest the following 

lan. 

Let the Cabinet adopt the policy of the suspension of 
the sale of all intoxicants for three months—say from 
April 20th till July 20th. Such suspension would cover 
what, as far as we can see, must be the crisis of the war. 
It would cover also the period when climatic conditions 
give less excuse for the use of stimulants, though at the 
same time they increase the temptation to drink on the 
purely physical ground of thirst. Speaking generally, 
people drink more in hot weather, though they have really 
much less excuse for demanding a “dram” than they 
have in very cold or very wet weather. Again, it is during 
the next three months that the great strain for the provision 
of munitions of war will come, and when every ounce of 
energy will be required from the nation. If we have not 
put our house in order in this matter by the beginning 
of August, evil indeed will be the nation’s plight. 
Though suspension for three months would be infinitely 
less satisfactory than prohibition during the war, we would 
far rather have a short period of complete suspension than 
the weak half-measures now alleged to be occupying the 
attention of the Government. 

Before we leave the subject of prohibition we must 
not fail to mention the admirable lead given by the 
King. Without in the least attempting to dictate to his 
Ministers, and while keeping not merely within the letter 
but within the spirit of the Constitution, the King has 
shown what is his feeling as to the way in which the 
nation should face the liquor question at this moment. 
All honour to him for his courage! The nation will never 
forget it. He has laid us all under a deep obligation of 
gratitude. In this context, however, we must notice a 
ridiculous attempt to represent the King’s lead as in the 
direction of a voluntary abandonment of the use of 
alcohol, and therefore against prohibition. It is nothing of 
the kind. The King’s example tells exactly in the opposite 
direction. Acting as a private man, the King, instead 
of setting an example in voluntaryism, has set an 
example in compulsion. Within his own territory, so to 
speak—that of the Royal Palaces—and where his will can 
have effect, he has prohibited the use of all alcoholic 
drinks till the war is over. He has adopted prohibition 
pure and simple, and not any half-measures. 

If we as a nation follow the King's example, we shall 
prohibit the use of intoxicants throughout the land as he has 
prohibited their use throughout his houses. 





A POSSIBLE COMPROMISE. 





OUR HOME GUARDS. 


. | ig = growing while you are sleeping.” That was 

the thought which the old Scots laird, who above 
all things loved his rising woodlands, hugged to his bosom. 
Patriotic Englishmen may well have the same feeling about 
the many-named, widespread corps of the new Volunteer 
movement—corps which are all entitled to the compre- 
hensive appellation of Home Guards. The difficulty is to 
keep track of their growth. The trees grow so fast and 
spring up in so many places that somnolent patriots will 
soon be declaring that they cannot—to vary our metaphor 
—sleep for the tramp of the new legions. Mr. Perey 
Harris, the Honorary Secretary of the Central Asso- 





ciation of Volunteer Training Corps, a born organizer, 
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ae in our issue of to-day a letter which is 
wildering from the activities which it recounts. It 
tells how the foree is gradually taking shape, and how 
the central body is wisely helping on a county organization 
for our vast Volunteer Army, an Army which already 
numbers in the affiliated corps some three hundred and 
fifty thousand men. As soon as the unafliliated corps are 
absorbed—and they are coming in literally by the hundred— 
this Army will muster a million to a million and a half. 
The enthusiasm which characterizes the movement is an 
excellent feature. What is still better is its seriousness of 
spirit. There is nothing of the national picnic or of play- 
ing at soldiers about the Home Guards. Those who enter 
the corps mean business, and not a good time in the open 
air under a series of military aliases. Some of the special 
features of the movement are most interesting. Mr. Harris 
in his letter mentions the example of Bradford. In this 
eity the Volunteer movement has created something like 
@ social and moral revolution. It has given the city a 
corporate military feeling akin to that which existed in the 
great Flemish towns in the fourteenth century. The City 

uards of Bradford are on the high road to emulate those 
citizen soldiers of Ghent on whom the youthful Charles V. 
looked with such pride and surprise. 

But though Mr. Harris tells us so much, there is one thing 
which be omits to tell us. This is the memorable work 
which has been done by Lord Desborough, the Executive 
officers and the Committee of the Central Association. 
But what Mr. Harris cannot say for himself and his 
colleagues we may venture to say for them. The Central 
Association is literally doing the work of a War Office for 
an Army which is larger in numbers than the British Army 
when the war broke out. What is more, it is doing it 
exceedingly well. In a strange black-and-white shanty 
dumped down in one of the quadrangles of the Law 
Courts, originally used, we believe, as a chapel of ease by 
one of the Judges, some twenty voluntary workers, assisted 
by an equally large body of paid workers, are engaged all 
day in the work of affiliating new corps and of organizing 
and helping to establish the county Committees which 
are gradually taking over the first-hand supervision of 
the Volunteers. When the scheme is fully worked out 
every county will have its Committee working under the 
Lord-Lieutenant and dealing with the corps within its 
area. The same thing will be done in the case of the 
great cities, the Lord Mayors taking the part of the 
Lords-Lieutenant. When this devolutionary work is over 
there will still be plenty of scope for the “Central.” It 
will act as the channel of communication between the 
Volunteers and the War Office, will co-ordinate the work 
of the counties, will inspect, and will assist in matters of 
equipment and regulation. 

Readers of the Spectator may take a real pride in 
remembering that they have supplied a very considerable 
portion of the funds required to run the central organiza- 
tion. Indeed, it is not too much to say that but for their 
help this voluntary War Office could not have done its 
work, or, at any rate, that the work must have been much 
restricted and carried on under great physical disabilities, 
But though our readers have been so generous, and though 
we know how much most of them have done in other 
directions in the way of helping patriotic funds, we are 
going to ask them for a little moreaid. We are most 
anxious before we finally close our subscription-list at the 
end of April to reach the sum of £3,000. This means, 
however, that some £300 must be secured before Saturday, 
May Ist. We therefore make a special appeal in order 
that we may obtain this £300, or possibly a little more, 
by the date named. We guarantee that every shilling 
subscribed by the readers of the Spectator will be well 
spent and not wasted. 

One of the new Home Guards describes in our columns 
to-day his personal experience in a series of Volunteer 
field days on the South Coast. The present writer would 
like to add his personal testimony in regard to a march 
and oe of Volunteers which took place in the North 
ef London on Easter Monday. Three things struck him 
very specially. The first was the spirit of discipline which 
pervaded the men. In the old Volunteer movement 
there was often a kind of quizzical spirit in the rants 
which was a non-conductor to true soldiership. The 
men, without being in any sense insubordinate, often 
watched their officers in a distinctly amused and critical 








spirit. They wanted to see how they would handle 
their job, just as the holders of small parts in amateur 
theatricals are always inclined to watch those who have 
been cast for the big réles. There was no trace of this 
spirit to be seen amongst the men of the North London 
corps. On the contrary, there was a sense of loyal 
co-operation between the men and the officers which 
was most striking and most stimulating. The officers 
or, rather, some of the officers, if judged by a very 
high standard, were, of course, rather “raw,” but as a 
whole they showed a willingness to assume responsi- 
bility which was most commendable. They were not 
afraid of their own voices, and many of them had an 
excellent word of command. Some of them, no doubt, 
had had training in the Regular Army or the Territorials, 
but others were clearly quite new to the work. In com- 
mand, as generally happers in these cases, was an 
ex-Regular of experience—a faet which shows how very 
great our military resources are. There are still plenty of 
officers in the country who, though through age or 
reasous of health they are not fitted for the tremendous 
strain of foreign service, are quite capable of training 
Volunteers. Though a long foreign campaign might kill 


them pretty quickly, they would be quite capable of lasting 


out the three weeks or a month which must decide an 
invasion struggle. 

About half the men in the column with which the 
present writer marched and which he saw imspected were 
in uniform, and very smart they looked in the light greyish- 
green of the Volunteers. Indeed, it may well be argued 
that this isa much better colour than khaki for English 
fields and woods. At the same times, the uniform 
thoroughly carries out the spirit of the War Office 
regulations, and is in no sense an imitation or parody of 
the uniform of the Regular Army. That difficulty has been 
entirely surmounted by the good sense and administrative 
ability shown by the chief military adviser of the Central 
Association, General Sir O’Moore Creagh. The same may 
be said of his regulations in regard to the officers of the 
Volunteers. Here, again, there is no parodying of 
military rank. Yet at the same time the platoon com- 
manders and company commanders are given that 
separateness and that sense of responsibility which are 
essential to all leaders of large bodies of men. Ina 
word, what seemed the two greatest problems of the 
Volunteer movement—uniform and military rank—have 
been solved with complete success. 

Before we leave tte subject we must deal with a point 
upon which we have several times desired to speak, but 
have hitherto not found an opportunity. The problem 
of the Volunteers in the country districts is quite easy. 
They are a localized force, and will act locally. That is, 
if the tide of invasion were to come their way, they would 
be called out for all sorts of guarding, digging, and even 
combatant purposes om the instant—would, as it were, 
man their own piece of the great town wall of Britain. 
In London, however, and the great cities the problem 
alters. Fighting is not very likely actually to take place 
within the precincts of any great city. There may be 
destruction by bombardment, but not actual encounters. 
[t seems to us, therefore, that the Metropolitan Volunteer 
Corps, and indeed all the corps m cities of over one 
hundred thousand people, onght to consider the problem of 
making themselves mobile—that is, being able to march 
out and help other districts that are assailed. We do not 
mean to suggest that they would want a very great amount 
of mobility, such, for imstance, as tents and transport 
waggons and so forth. They must trust to getting billets 
in the field and being fed as the local corps are fed—that is, 
from home. They should, however, practise route-marching 
more than loca! axl rural corps, and provide something in 
the way of a light pack, and should be able to spend forty- 
eight hours from home without dying of hunger. Their 
mobility may have to bea little sketchy, but the question 
of having to move some ten or fifteen miles from their 
homes without recourse to blocked railways or blocked 
roads ought to be considered. Take as a specific example 
the Westminster Volunteer Corps. They are not likely 
to be wanted to do duty in Westminster, or at any 
rate the whole of them would not be required for that 
purpose. After all their local guard duties were per- 
formed, there would probably be a battalion, or possibly 
two battalions, over, and these might very well hold 
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selves in readiness to do service at some point upon 
- serene oot defence of London which might be assigned 
to them. , ; 

One more practical word. It is greatly to be hoped 
that the leaders of the movement will not long delay 
the organization of a review on a great scale. In the first 

lace, it would give the Volunteers something to work up 
to, and, in the second place, it would be found that the fixing 
of a day would havea great effect in getting people to move, 
or rather to hustle, in the matter of uniform and other 
equipment. If, as might easily be the case, sixty or seventy 
thousand London Volunteers were to parade at Whitsun- 
tide, or soon after, in Hyde Park or Richmond Park, 
dressed in their grey-green uniforms, the result would be 
very soon to double the London “effectives.” We may 
feel quite sure also, whether the notion is logical or not, that 
ple would very soon begin to ask why such a well-set-up, 
well-drilled, sound-hearted body of men, even if over military 
age, should not have rifles in their hands instead of sticks. 
Not a rifle, of course, must be given to them which is 
needed for the Territorials or the New Army; but, without 
doing anything to rob our first line of what they require, 
we believe that a good deal may be done, and will be done, 
to supply the Volunteers with secondary rifles if only 
the public realizes the need. 





THE UNITED STATES AND THE BLOCKADE. 


i Reply of the American Government to the British 
Notes and to the Order in Council establishing a 
blockade of Germany, which was published on Tuesday, 
is truly excellent in feeling and language. If the Reply 
itself did not bear in every line proofs of the American 
Government’s sincere desire to remain in close friendship 
with Britain, that desire would be made plain in the letter 
from the American Ambassador, who assures us that the 
statement of American views “is made in the most friendly 
spirit, and in accordance with the uniform candour by 
which the relations of the two Governments have in the 
past been characterized, and to which in large measure are 
due the peace and amity existing without interruption for 
a century between the two nations.” That is well said. 
It is a common phrase that war between Britain and the 
United States is “unthinkable,” and we agree so long as 
people really try to think—try to make a reasonable effort 
te imagine what such a war wouldmean. The only danger 
we dread, and we must admit that even during this war it 
has once been a real one, is that British and American 
relations might be allowed to reach the snapping-point 
simply because no one recognized the approach of the 
danger. When the American Government write as they 
have just written in their Reply there is not the 
least danger. We do not in any way resent criticism 
and remonstrance so long as they show an appreciation of 
what the Allies are trying to do and what their motives 
and temper are. If criticism does not leave it to be 
inferred that Britain is regarded as a destroyer of neutral 
trade without reason, that criticism will always be con- 
sidered with zreat respect and goodwill. It is impossible to 
compare the Reply line by line with earlier communications 
from Washington, but if President Wilson could look into 
British hearts he would see a vast difference between the 
effect produced now and the effect of the protest, for 
example, about the holding up of American copper. That 
protest came, unfortunately, at a moment when Englishmen 
were hoping that the United States Government would 
protest against the treatment of Belgium and against the 
Violation of all the Hague Regulations by Germany. We 
have always maintained that neutrality does not mean an 
obligation to look on unmoved at crime on a colossal scale 
—crime which, if successful in its purpose, must set back 
civilization for every country in the world by a couple 
of centuries. Those who are conscious of suffering 
for the right are not in the mood to be reproached 
frigidly. But when a candid recognition of difficulties 
takes the place of highly detached criticism it is 
enormously appreciated. It is for this reason that the 
latest American Reply has caused so much gratification 
here. Criticism of ourselves does not, of course, disappear, 
nor do we desire that it should. Let us by all moans be 
kept up to a full acceptance of our duties to neutrals. It 
is the spirit rather than the substance of the objections 
at which we look. President Wilson’s Reply is no less 
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“neutral” than anything which came before from 
Washington, yet it is widely different. The last thing 
we desire is that the United States should take up arms 
on our side. We profoundly believe that her duty is to 
remain a non-combatant in the strife of Europe. Participa- 
tion in this war would be a bad thing for her, and for 
various reasons—non-military reasons—we are equally sure 
that it would be a bad thing for us. We cannot say too 
often that when we ask that the American Government 
should practise the neutrality of a nation concerned in 
civilization, and not the neutrality of a logician who has 
never lived and suffered among men, we have no idea of 
trying to coax the United States into the war. We desire 
the exact contrary. 

The chief ~~ of the American Note are easily sum- 
marized. (1) The American Government assume that 
“innocent shipments”—that is to say, everything except 
contraband—may be freely transported through neutral 
countries to Germany. We must say that we did not 
understand the British Order in Council to admit this 
assumption. We pointed out at the time, however, that, 
though the prohibition of trade with German ports was 
absolute, the prohibition of trade with Germany through 
neutral ports was tentative. “ May” was used instead of 
“shall.” A wide discretion was allowed to the agents of 
the British Government, and we are sure that neutral 
trade will receive every kind of consideration which is 
compatible with our object. At the same time, if the 
British Government maintained in its entirety the decree 
of non-intercourse with Germany which we took to be the 
purport of the Order in Council, we cannot see that the 
blockade would be exceeding the principles which Lincoln 
adopted when he blockaded the Confederate coast. He 
then laid it down that Confederate trade of every kind 
and with every country must be stopped. Of course our 
own blockade is on a vastly larger scale—but then this 
war is on a vastly larger scale. The Confederates did not 
happen to be served by neutral ports. But can any one 
suppose that Lincoln would have troubled to distinguish 
trade that came indirectly from trade that came directly ? 
His one aim was to reduce the Confederacy to sub- 
mission by strangulation, and thus save the Union. (2) The 
Note then explicitly asserts—what was implicit in the 
assumption above—that the inclusion of neutral ports in 
the blockaded area is a novel expedient and a distinct 
invasion of the rights of neutrals. edo not, of course, 
deny that this blockade is different from other blockades. 
All we say is that we adopt the best and most considerate 
measures we can think of in applying pressure to Germany. 
No two blockades can be alike. In most respects our 
system is far more indulgent to neutrals than previous 
blockades. (3) The American Government recognize that 
the changed conditions of warfare make an old-fashioned 
close blockade impossible. Submarines prevent ships of 
war from keeping regular stations close to the land. At 
the same time, they think that a long-distance blockade 
could be conducted in accordance with “the spirit of the 
rules of war.” But it isa distinct point gained that the 
United States Government no longer appear to object toa 
long-distance blockade as such. (4) Neutral vessels carry- 
ing non-contraband, it is argued, should be allowed freely 
to pass the blockading cordon, and this would not be 
inconsistent with the blockade, since the right of search on 
entering or leaving neutral ports would remain. (5) Satis- 
faction is expressed with the plan for allowing a wide dis- 
cretion to the Prize Courts, and with the instruction that 
there must be no unnecessary delay. The American 
Government believe that these provisions will modify in 
practice the features of the blockade to which they have 
taken exception. (6) Full reparation will be expected for 
“ serious interruption and embarrassment of neutral trade” 
caused by the violation of neutral rights. 

This moderate and friendly Reply makes it almost im- 
possible that trouble should come between ourselves and the 
United States. We are now on the right lines and talking 
in the right spirit. We are quite content with this condi- 
tion of affairs, without expecting that the United States 
Government will see eye to eye with us. But that there are 
Americans who recognize the impossibility of applying 
precedents to an unprecedented situation, and who there- 
fore concede to British policy the credit of being an honest 
attempt to behave justly in circumstances which no man 
ever had the daring to foresee, is suggested by a letter 
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published in the Times of Wednesday. The letter was 
written by Mr. J. J. Chapman to the New York Evening 
Post on the British Order in Council. After declaring 
that the greatest international lawyer in the world could 
not discover a method by which the Allies could curb the 
criminal conduct of Germany while observing precedents 
as to the rights of neutrals, Mr. Chapman says :— 


“International ‘neutrality’ is a legal outgrowth of the idea 
that any two belligerents are fighting about something which 
concerns only themselves, and that non-combatants are innocent 
bystanders who must be protected as far as possible. There has 
never been a case (before this war) when a nation proclaimed its 
intention to break treaties at will, and thereupon went to war 
with its nearest neighbour, the grounds of the war being proximity. 
The strict theory of international law must view such a situation 
somewhat as follows: The attacking nation, by declaring its inten- 
tion not to be bound by treaties, becomes an outlaw. All non- 
combatants are justified in aiding to curb it, and this without 
declaring war. The affair is not a war, but the suppression of an 
outlaw. England, then, is perfectly right in avoiding the term 
* blockade’ in her Orders in Council, and in avoiding other technical 
terms which do not apply to the present situation. She is doing 
the best she can and is thinking as clearly as she can in this 
unprecedented matter.” 


That appears to us an exceedingly wise and pregnant 
summing-up of the situation from what we may call the 
higher juridical standpoint. 





THE POSSIBILITIES OF THRIFT. 


T has, perhaps, not yet been sufficiently realized that 
the country is passing through what may almost be 
ealled an economic revolution. Large numbers of the 
working classes who, let it be frankly admitted, were 
often underpaid are now in receipt of incomes which, 
im comparison with their previous earnings, must almost 
be described as princely. The husband, who by the nature 
of the case ina working-class family is the greatest con- 
sumer, has gone to the front, and the wife finds herself in 
possession of a larger income than before, while she is 
relieved of the principal burden upon her housekeeping 
money. This is how the problem presents itself to the 
large number of families in the labouring class where the 
breadwinner has enlisted. Im additiun, there is also a 
very considerable number of families where the bread- 
winner has remained at home but is earning much 
higher wages than before. in all the engineering trades, 
and in several others, wages have risenenormously. Even 
im those occupations which are only indirectly connected 
with the war there has been a substantial rise in wages 
due to the shortage of labour, though possibly in some 
of these latter cases the rise has not been much more than 
sufficient to cover the increased cost of living. But taking 
the wage-earning classes as a whole, the vast majority 
of them are now in possession of much larger incomes 
than probably ever before; and though this increase in 
money has to some extent been offset by increased 
rices, the wage-earner on balance is in a stronger position. 
t is important to note, for the point is often overlooked, 
that even where a rise in wages is only an exact equivalent 
of a rise in the cost of living as expressed by increased 
prices the wage-earner is nevertheless better off, because his 
power of choice is increased. No person or family has an 
absolutely rigid table of expenditure. Some items can always 
be omitted and others substituted, but the lower we go in 
the scale of wages the less is the elasticity. 

Recognizing, then, that a very great change has taken 
place in the financial position of the enormous majority of 
the wage-carning classes, it is desirable to consider what 
use they are likely to make of it. For the moment it is 

robable that in most families the extra earnings will be 
mmediately spent. In some families, unfortunately, a 
large portion of them will be spent on drink; in others 
they will be spent on better food and better clothing. This 
means that children who were insufficiently fed before are 
now enjoying a more ample diet, and that ought to tell 
on their health and strength. The altra-Socialist school 
will probably assert that this is a sufficiently good use to 
make of the increased earnings, and that nothing more is 
desirable. That is a plausible but a short-sighted view. 
A man or woman who is spending up to the hilt is always 
im a weak economic position. Indeed, it may safely be 
said that one of the main causes of the difficulty which 
the wage-earning classes experience, in fighting for 
what they regard as their fair claim to a share of 





} acted on this principle. 





the world’s wealth, arises from the fact that they have 
so little in the way of accumulated capital to back 
them in the struggle. This particular difficulty is, of 
course, to a certain extent met by the accumulation of 
Trade Union funds. But the very fact that Trade Unions 
do accumulate such funds is in itself an admission of 
the general proposition that the wage-earner ought to have 
some capital behind him. However much Trade Unionists 
inspired by Socialist doctrines, may preach that the work. 
ing man and working woman ought to spend every available 
penny on better food and clothing for their children, the 
Trade Unionist never fails to insist that the subscription 
to the Union must be regularly paid. 

For similar, though not identical, reasons.the economist 
insists that, however narrow the means in any house- 
hold, it is important to save a little week by week 
so as to accumulate some capital reserve. At tho 
present rates of pay prevailing throughout the kingdom 
there are very few families which could not quickly 
accumulate many pounds of reserve. Taken over the 
whole kingdom, these savings in twelve months’ time 
would be measured by tens of millions, and would make a 
very appreciable addition to the capital of the country, 
That has a double result: first, the direct result, already 
dealt with, of giving the wage-earner a capital reserve to 
fall back upon; and, secoudly, the indirect result of 
cheapening the cost of capital by increasing its supply, 
and thus improving the position of the wage-earner when 
bargaining with the capitalist. The importance of this 
latter consideration is very great indeed in view of the 
enormous expenditure out of capital for war purposes, 
Before the war the tyranny of the capitalist was the 
favourite tag in every Socialist speech. After the war 
the power of the capitulist to exercise that tyranny, 
if he desires to do so, will be very much greater than 
before. The rate of interest has already risen; it 
will rise still more; and the capitalist, whether he be an 
entrepreneur or a rentier, will find himself able to exact 
better terms for the use of his capital than has been possible 
for a generation past. On the other hand, the chances are 
that, though there will be much demand for labour to make 
good the ravages of war, that demand will be more than 
met by the men returning from the colours. When that 
time comes they will appreciate the enormous advantage 
of any nest-eggs laid by during the long months of war, 
and of any relative cheapness im the price of capital due 
to their own savings. 

So far we have only dealt with the question of working- 
class savings ; but the question of middle-class and upper- 
class expenditure is at least equally important. When the 
war began there was a tendency in many quarters to try to 
persuade well-to-do persons to continue their ordinary 
expenditure so as to avoid the dislocation of industry 
which follows upon a sudden change in the spending habits 
of the community. The motive was excellent, but funda- 
mentally the advice was false. If the war had been a little 
one, it is conceivable that the barm done to the persons 
engaged in nvun-necessary trades by suddenly throwing 


‘them out of employment would have counterbalanced the 


advantage the country would have derived from the saving 


| or better expenditure of the money in question. When we 


are dealing with a war on the scale of the present this con- 
sideration goes to the winds. It is in the highest degree 
undesirable that any of the resources which could be rendered 
available for maintaining our troops in the field should be 
dissipated in order to maintain elasses of workers whose 
industry is in no way essential to the national life. To 
put the matter brutally, it is in the final resort more 
important to save our soldiers from being killed in the 
trenches than to save luxury workers at home from dying 
of starvation. Asa matter of fact, however, there is no 
need for any one to die of starvation. It is doubtless 
difficult so to readjust the industrial organization of the 
country as to meet the new needs ereated by war; but it 
can be done, and must be done, and everybody who directs 
his expenditure with this end in view assists in the readjust- 
ment. An enormous number ef people have instinctively 
They have realized that in time 
of war it is not right to be lavish in spending money 
on expensive dmner parties or social functions, but that 
they ought instead to reserve their lavishness for con- 
tributions to funds imtended to assist in one way oF 





another in the maintenance ef our war forces. There 
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js in addition an alternative destination for the money 
saved on personal and social expenditure—namely, the 
increase of the capital of the country. | Every pound saved 
at the present time helps to assist in the prosecution of 
the war, for it tends to reduce the cost at which the 
Government can borrow money. This is one of the most 
important aspects of the change which will be brought 
about by the alteration of the drinking habits of the 
country which we sincerely hope may now be regarded as 
well within the region of practical politics. The money 
saved upon alcohol will make a very important addition 
to the country’s available capital. — 

The whole proposition upon which we have been above 
insisting is really summed up in the old saying: “ The 
man who pays the piper calls the tune.” If people who 
have means to pay, be they rich or poor, spend their money 
on fine frocks or drink or horse-racing, the energies of 
the country will to that extent be diverted to the satisfac- 
tion of these demands. Therefore all those who feel 
conscious that at the present moment it is their personal 
duty to assist to the utmost of their ability in bringing 
the war to an effective conclusion ought, as far as possible, 
either to spend their money upon war purposes or to save 
it for contributing to war loans. 








FRIENDSHIP AND THE WAR. 
[COMMUNICATED. ] 
E are all losing our friends. ‘This is true ina tragic 
sense, because our friends are dying in battle. But 
there is a lighter sense in which it is true also, and which is 
also connected with the war. There is so much work to be 
done that there seems to be no time for keeping up with old 
friends, let alone for making new ones. Besides being busy, 
everybody is obsessed by new emotions, and cannot pay 
attention; and besides that, the mental strain of eight 
months’ war is beginning to tell, and we are all rather on 
edge. Anyhow, there is everywhere a cessation of ordinary 
social life. Wedo not meet our neighbours unless we come 
across them in the way of business. When itis all over we 
shall find it difficult in the great calm once more to take up 
social threads, and life to most of us will seem to be very 
much impoverished. We shall find ourselves living as we 
vaguely thought only foreigners and very poor people lived— 
“keeping themselves to themselves,” as the saying is. “ We 
lost sight of them during the war,” we shall say of a 
hundred friendly acquaintances, and probably of a good many 
real friends, for the friendships which can go on without 
intercourse are few. It is a pity, like so much else, but it 
seems inevitable. 
Social intercourse depends mainly upon leisure. The poor 
have little, and the leisured class have the most. They 
have made it their business. By long practice they have 
become proficient in all the social arts, from making friends 
to making fun. The ordinary brain-worker has, however, 
nothing to complain of so far as time is concerned. 
Sundays and evenings give him a breathing-space to culti- 
vate his friends; and when his mind is not full of some- 
thing else, when he is not trying, as he so often is 
nowadays, to run two jobs at once, and when his wife has 
time to see to his entertainment, his social life keeps dulness 
from the door. Now he bas been obliged to change his ways. 
He is not wearying for bis friends as yet, but he will be. 
Already he would rather his wife would return to her ordinary 
avocations, Indeed, the delight and enthusiasm with which 
women have plunged into outside work is a curious comment 
upon the present state of the feminine mind. They have 
done and are doing an immensity of good work; the most 
grudging observer could hardly doubt it. At the same time, 
there has been a ridiculous side to their outburst of energy, 
and the stampede from home has been more general than 
necessary. We hear of weary fathers who return at one 
o'clock to give the children luncheon, of sad children who 
now live wholly under the governess, and of masters of houses 
whose every comfort is subserved to causes and propa- 
ganda not likely to have any direct influence upon the military 
situation. 
But other causes than lack of leisure and the wild energy of 
the womenfolk have brought friendly social life to a stand- 


quite frank, we often do not wish to see even intimate friends. 

Perhaps they have suffered so much that a natural shyness 
makes us fear their faces; or we ourselves may have suffered, 
not possibly actual losses by death, but horrible anxieties and 
those money cares and losses of which we hardly feel the full 
pang as yet, but which we know will give us so much suffering 
when the excitement is over. We do not quite know what to say 
to one another. We are ashamed to burst into complainta, 
yet we fear we might do so. It is better to keep away from 
those before whom we might in any sense break down. 
Again, while the nation is essentially at one, we are not—of 
course we are not—all agreed in every particular. There is 
wide room for difference between those who would act very 
much alike, and just now every one is highly strung, and all 
discussion is a little unsafe. It is better not to meet than to 
wish we had not met, so we do not ask the friends who used so 
often to talk in our houses. 

Most of us would venture to say that friendship depends 
less and less on opinion. Nevertheless, in times of stress 
like the present we must realize that it does depend in 
part. Probably not since the Reformation has opinion 
been a sine qua non of friendship in England. Our late 
Irish troubles alone, however, should seem to rebuke the 
vanity which would lead us to boast that in private life in- 
tellectual charity covers all conscientious differences of opinion. 
Even in the family circle it is plain that it does not. We do 
not, it is true, get angry with our friend because he holds 
certain views, but because we see, or think we see, that those 
views denote certain defects in his character. “If he had ever 
been a strong man,” we say to ourselves, “he could not have 
come to his present conclusions” ; or “ If only he could ever rid 
himself of the thought of his own interest, he would see 
matters in a clearer light,” in fact, in the same light that we 
do. We remember incidents in the past which should have 
opened our eyes earlier to his defects, or we reflect ignobly 
that men always show their origin when it comes to vital 
questions—Plus ga change, plus c'est la méme chose, The 
social cleavages which owed their origin to theology are closed 
up. They were kept open less by mental than by moral 
recriminations; and since real persecution died out social 
recriminations have counted for more between Church and 
Dissent than any difference of doctrine. 

It may be said, however: Surely the new work we have been 
doing has brought us all, both men and women, into contact 
with all sorts of new acquaintance, and what is so productive 
of friendship as work in common? But is this the case? We 
very much doubt it. It is play in common which makes us 
friends. If this were not so, the poor man would be rich in 
friends, and he is not—by his own account. Men come to 
have a certain mutual understanding when they meet together 
in work, but unless the work is of a peculiar nature and draws 
out the imaginative qualities we doubt whether mere working 
propinquity produces friendship. It does produce kindness 
and mutual helpfulness, but not necessarily sympathetic 
companionship. Young people of opposite sexes fall in 
love if they work together, but it is sufficient for them 
to meet in order to do that. Friendly relations have 
not much in common with love; in some ways they have 
very little in common. For instance, while pity is akin 
to love, obligation is generally a bar to friendship. For « 
proud man it is a severe test, even of the highest friendship, 
if it will withstand obligation. If we look round among 
our friends, upon how few could we bear to be in any real 
sense dependent? If a cruel fate forced dependence on us, 
only the very best and most gracious among us would wish 
constantly to see our benefactors. It is just as true that 
only the very best can play the part of a serious benefactor 
with simplicity, without taking up an attitude of tyranny or 
of patronage. When a great social gulf divides the benefactor 
from his object all this sense of friction fades away. But is 
it cynical to say that in our present social system friendship, 
in the sense of delightful and recreative companionship, does 
not exist between men of widely different education? 
Education is a greater bar than birth between men, and a 
far greater bar than money, and it is, we fear,a bar which 
does not tend to disappear. 

But all this is by the way. What we wanted to emphasize 
was that the new outlets for energy which the present crisis 
has given us have not altogether made up for the loss of 





still. We cannot play our little parts in our little parlour 
pieces while this awful drama is being played around us. T'o be 





friendly intercourse. It was imperative to sacrifice the one 
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to the other, but it has been a sacrifice. It has produced 
an excitement which nearly resembles happiness while it 
lasts, but which when it dies down will leave a terrible 
blank. Some effort at a renewal of norma! social conditions 
—which for ordinary folk have nothing to do with horse- 
racing, sport, or display—must soon take place. If not, we 
shall experience later on a depression incongruous with the 
eonventional idea of victory. Ie@nora. 





EASTER WITH A VOLUNTEER CORPS. 
“FT DON’T think people have tumbled to the meaning of 

all this yet,” said a fellow-private in my own platoon 
to me as we waited at a London railway station for the 
order to besiege the carriages of the train that was to bear 
us south. He went on to explain that his volunteering 
experience—only a few weeks’ experience—already stood out 
as one of the memorable things of his life. We compared 
notes and our feelings coincided. We found that each year 
of our lives at school and college had been marked by some 
academic or athletic event that sharply defined it. It was 
distinguishable and, as it were, isolated. But afterwards year 
had run into year of routine, andthe general effect was some- 
thing of a mental smudge. Of course great events stood out 
—marriage, important appointments, and so on—but the fact 
was that the minor events of sehool and college life were still 
vivid reeollections, while the minor events of mature life were 
lost in the haze which always hangs over the flat lands of a 
working life. Now here, in this volunteering for men “of a 
certain age” (as the French say with great delicacy), was 
something out of the ordinary. It was an uncommon strange 
thing, and it certainly made us feel strange. After more than 
twenty years of freedom from any discipline, except perhaps 
self-discipline, we had surrendered ourselves to the will and word 
of others, to be drilled and ordered about and sometimes slated. 
We discovered that we did not object; that we had the good 
sense (flattering ourselves for a moment) to distinguish official 
indignation from a personal affront. But this very analysis 
proved that we were going through a very strange time. And 
then what a pity that it should be strange! If only we had 
saved a proportion of hours from cricket, tennis, golf, shoot- 
ing, hunting, and spent them in drilling—why, we should be 
company commanders now instead of privates in No. 3 
Platoon of D Company. 

My companion was right. People have not tumbled to it 
yet. They do not see all the Volunteers im a mass, and so 
they do not recognize the immense scale of this movement. 
Here were we, a single corps, sitting on our kit and waiting for 
the word that would make us jump to attention. But other 
corps were sitting on their kit on other platforms of that 


same station. And the same thing was happening at thousands | 
What would be the influence | 


of other stations that afternoon. 
of all this military learning when the war was over? There 
must be over a million Volunteers now. Perhaps there are 
more. There must be some effect on thought and politics and 
eustom, and probably a great one. Corps which achieve a 
proud and conscious existence will not allow themselves to be 
obliterated. If only they signalize their fraternity by an 
annual dinner, they will do it. But probably they will do 
more. They will survive as a kind of Volunteer Citizen Army 
Reserve. Is it possible that such a Reserve should exist 
without there being a real Citizen Army made up of all the 
young men of the nation? We Englishmen are good at 
paradoxes, but let us hope that we shall not be equal to that 
one. And my friend and I felt together about another thing. 
We had accepted the discipline, and were rather enjoying it 
—why not, when a couple of K.C.’s next to us were putting 
up with it with rattling good humour?—but how should we 
shake down to some days of discomfort in the company of 
men whom as yet we hardly knew? We had met them only 
during drill in a public hal! or ina public square. Now there 
was to be the test of living with them under conditions we 
could not have imagined a year ago. We were to try to live 
again in camp the easy communal life of University men, 
though it was at least twenty years too late. We were a little 
doubtful about that. And if our efforts to adapt ourselves 
and put back the clock failed, we should be the more conscious 
of the sacrifices we were making in spending our Easter 
holiday like this. Very different were the holidays we had 
planned for ourselves before the Volunteer movement shot up 


into a strong and hearty growth, and irresistibly drew us 
into its service. Well, we should see. 

The company and platoon commanders were in uniform, 
and very soldier-like they looked. Only a few months ago 
the War Office were saying that there must be no Volunteers, 
and then that if there were Volunteers there must be no 
uniforms, and then that if there were uniforms there must be 
no military rank. But here were officers, not very young but 
capable and strong enough to serve at home and relense 
younger men for the front, and their uniforms were excellent 
for their purpose, and their titles, though quite rightly not 
those of the Regulars or the Territorials, were an excellent 
substitute. The moral is: Never allow yourself to be intimi. 
dated or diseouraged. If the highest authority says nay to 
you, remember that even the highest authority is fallible, 
Apply the principle to this great war, and the lesson is that, 
though the War Office may be too busy enthusiastically to 
encourage military bodies that have a speculative existence, 
they are not such fools as to refuse the services of 
capable men when they have actually organized and drilled 
| themselves. Do all you can, then, to organize yourselves 
within the law. There will be a use for you. Never doubt 
that. The uniforms for ua privates had not yet arrived, 
We wore golfing or shooting clothes and light waterproof 
greateoats or mackintoshes. On one shoulder evory man 
carried a haversack, and most. of us carried field glasses 
as well. We had also been instructed to bring com- 
passes, Ordnance maps, and notebooks. One of the most 
magnificent parks in the South of England had been kindly 
put at our disposal by its owner. Arrangements had been 
made for us to mess together in the large assembly-room of 
the chief hotel in the small town. The officers slept in the 
} hotel, the rest of us were put in billets in hundreds of private 
houses. The townspeople received us with joy, and generously 
made us free of their Town Hall and their institutions. Every 
morning at 7.45 we fell in im platoons on the parade 
grounds appointed for eaeh platoon and marched to the 
hotel. Breakfast.was at eight. At 9.45 a.m. we fell in again. 
The first morning we were shaken together with some 
company drill on the company parade ground. This 
| was wise, for though we had come down for advanced field 
exercises, company drill is like that system of memorizing 
[in which you have te commit. a great deal of dry stuff to 
memory before you can bring your newly drilled memory 
to its wider operations of remembering. Then we marched 
to the park and manesavred in line of sections—the section 
commanders for the first time feeling the weight of their 
modern responsibility—in extended order, and so forth. We 
practised maintaining communication between an advanced 
guard and the main body marching through hostile terri- 
tory; we practised receiving orders by whistle and sign; we 
practised passing messages by word of mouth along an extended 
line—the most humiliating game of Russian Scandal ever 
played when the message goes wrong. On the last day we 
were a raiding party on the town, and had to fall back in 
front of a superior foree (another Volunteer Training Corps) 


' which came to the relief of the town. Our object was to fall 


back as slowly as possible, taking toll of the enemy and 
keeping ourselves as far as possible intact. I think we 
succeeded. Or, if the enemy thinks otherwise, [ am prepared 
to argue if out with him. I shall always carry a picture in 
my mind of my platoon lying im a drizzling rain on 4 
sopping bed of beech-leaves in a shallow dip of the ground. 
The voice of the polite platoom sergeant keeps going in an 
undertone all the time: “ You must put on your hat, Sir! 
[this to a hot and panting man who had just doubled up with 
the supports], ‘The top of your head’s too shiny. It will 
attract theenemy.” “Cover up that white collar there!” “ All 
maps away! Keep your heads down!” “If an acroplano 
comes you mustn’t look up.” Every day a party was detached 
for musketry—we have no more than half a dozen rifles in the 
corps at present, but we mean to have rifles for all—and the 
authorities of the range paid us the compliment of allowing 
the novices to shoot without preliminary instruction off the 
range in handling the weapons. The elementary shooting 
(all at a hundred yards lying down) was on the whole sur- 
prisingly good. I watched one man,,who had never fired a 
Serviee rifle before, snuggling down on his mat as com- 








fortably a# an old hand at Bisley, and hitting the bull time 
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after time. I fancied that his instructor was even more 
gratified than the man himself. 
The evenings were perhaps the most enjoyable part of it 
all—the dinner with its roar of conversation and chaff and 
shouts of laughter. And was ever Southdown lamb so good 
as this, or cheese so sweet? And when the orderly officer 
went his rounds and rapped on the table and demanded com- 
plaints, what could one say except that there was too much to 
eat and drink? Then there were the improvised smoking 
concerts in the Town Hall, and the brief lectures (as a “turn” 
in the entertainment) on outpost duties, musketry, and so 
forth. Members of the different platoons were developing a 
sense of their own solidarity, which is the same thing as 
rivalry with other platoons. The front-rank man found that his 
rear-rank man was likean old friend, though he had known 
him only a few days. There were platoon jokes, like jokes in 
a crew or a cricket eleven. You must find a good-tempered 
butt and then you can be happy. And what a curious feeling 
it was when men sang songs which we used to sing more than 
twenty years ago. The present generation of Oxford and 
Cambridge do not know those songs, and I had scarcely heard 
one of them since. The early doubts seemed absurd enough 
now. Live the communal life againP Of course we did— 
with the greatest ease, and felt all the better for it. The last 
day was the best day, and the last evening, with “ Auld Lang 
Syne” and everything as it should be, the best evening. Age 
is a curable disease, after all. The nuisance was that we had 
to come home. But of course we shall go out again at 
Whitsuntide—if we are not on patrol duty somewhere. A. 





MAURICE MAETERLINCK ON “HEROISM.” 
HE words “heroic,” “ heroism,” “hero,” “heroine,” are 
supposed to look well in journalistic headlines, and their 
sound is no doubt vainglorious. Yet M. Maeterlinck has 
written about “Heroism” in an article printed some 
weeks ago in the Daily Mail. If he had chosen the word 
“Courage,” which has a calm and strong modesty equal and 
similar to that of the bravest men and women, he would not 
have begun his work by making a rash concession to the noisy 
young lions of the newspaper Press. To choose “ Heroism” 
was to strike a false keynote, the tonic of the scale in which a 
very difficult piece was to be conceived and brought to com- 
pletion. The piece, too, required for its treatment either a 
poetry as masculine as Browning’s or a patient method of 
reconstructive research as versatile as Darwin's. 

M. Maeterlinck’s good genius has provinces of her own, 
with serene valleys and gentle hills, where a brooding mysticism 
and a very alert realism blend together, producing musical 
effects as charming as hushed echoes and as original as 
Nature’s whims. Here is the poetry of a dream-world, and 
the dream is a wraith of our world. 

In his new essay M. Maeterlinck is not at home; he flurries 
into errors of judgment, like a nervous guest who wants to be 
very impressive. Much is said about death, and we are told 
that death is no longer what it was; to-day “it is never still.” 
As if death had ever been still anywhere in Nature, or had 
ever been unmysterious to the brave or less than fearful to the 
timid. “ Every year,” says Professor Fournier d’Albe, “some 
40,000,000 human corpses are consigned to the earth. A million 
tons of human flesh and blood and bone are discarded as of 
no further service to humanity.” In civil life, as in war, 
death is never still; and to the brave death should be a 
generous inspiration, being a momentary sleep between now 
and the hereafter. Great Courage and death are companions, 
while cowardice and death hre as hare and hound. 

Though M. Maeterlinck broods over death, yet he forgets 
to put his subject into its own historic atmosphere. Not a 
word is said about the universal strife that encompasses all 
living creatures with war, and pain, and infinite uncertainty. 
Life everywhere feeds on lives; something dies and suffers a 
resurrection of vitality, whenever appeased hunger renews 
health; and, as a rule, even between the members of the 
same species there is continuous feud as well as competition, 
so that courage all day long is necessary in the twin drama of 

living and dying. 

War being the condition of this world, the hypersensitive 
are apt to failin courage, while the too ambitious may sink 
into cruel égotisms like those which have harassed Europe 





from the politics of Germany. Among civilized nations the 
useful and necessary thing is to avoid with equal care a 
political creed of violence and the perils of sentimentality, 
which in British statecraft have been far too treacherous. 
Many persons believe that because they are timid and emotional, 
dreamful and epicene, all strife ought to cease, As well 
quarrel with the law of gravitation or with floods, tempesta, 
earthquakes, and volcanoes! A very earnest man brought up 
his only son in the faith of coddled supergoodness, hiding 
from him all the disenchantments and dangers of the 
struggle for bread in a large town; then the poor boy was 
turned loose among the greedy conflicts of industrialism, 
where his courage snapped like frayed elastic. It was murder, 
his wrong education, just as it would be murder to send a 
naked boy to sleep out of doors in the frost. Courage to 
recognize life as a wondrous varied war, whose civilian strife 
in a thousand ways needs much careful improvement, this we 
all need, and more than this we have no right to expect. 
During a million years, perhaps more, strife has been the 
historian of all human effort; and to-day the inborn fighting 
gifts of mankind are as virile as they have ever been. Nowhere 
is there a sign of peace: even the pacificists have courage 
enough to make war both against Nature's ordinance and against 
all combativeness that differs from their own. Evidently 
M. Maeterlinck has chosen a subject thronged with debates, 
but it does not suit his genius. 

In little he might have done enough for one essay; be 
failed, and failed badly, because in too much he gave far too 
little, offering as truth a vague hypothesis that offends the 
historic sense. That courage has had a wonderful evolution, 
adapting itself to every change in the needs and conditions 
of human society, is true, of course; but M. Maeterlinck 
believes that our own generation is the bravest in all history. 
How is courage to be weighed and measured? It isa spiritual 
thing, and its manifestations differ from age to age; they 
cannot be classed like schoolchildren at a prize-giving. What 
should we think if a writer tried to measure all the love or all 
the pain which has come busily to our race through centuries 
past and in our own times ? 

Yet M. Maeterlinck has tried to pass judgment on the past 
and present courage of mankind. In a few lines he reviews 
the Heroic Age of Greece, and decides that Homer's warriors, 
“the ancestors of all the heroes of our day,” “are not really 
very brave.” “They have a wholesome dread of being hit or 
wounded, and an ingenuous and manifest fear of death. Their 
mighty conflicts . . . inflict more noise than pain upon their 
adversaries, they deliver many more words than blows.” Now, 
M. Maeterlinck is himself a boxer, and from boxing he ought 
to have learnt that hand-to-hand contests, round after round, 
not only produce a fatigue that pants and aches, but expose 
men to injury and swift defeat. The closer the fight in war, 
the easier it is to kill or to be killed. But Homer, being a 
humane poet, could not drench his art with blood, nor could 
he break the consoling law of contrasts. Words he needed 
much more than blows, and reposeful descriptions as much as 
victories and defeats. Routs and panics neither astonished 
nor angered him, for his age believed that mortal courage was 
governed by many troublesome gods. Besides, Homer knew, 
just as we know, that in most men courage and cowardice are 
as light and shade, twin opposites. A brave soldier may be a 
coward in a dangerous storm at sea, like Alan Breck; a brare 
sailor, whose courage would be alert in a typhoon, might be 
cowed by a contest against firearms. Never must we forget 
the influence on bravery of habit and custom. Perfect 
courage, at ease in the company of all dangers, may have 
been as uncommon among brave men as great colour has been 
among good painters. 

These considerations cannot be rated at too high a level. 
They help us to interpret bravery and to be cool and just in 
criticism. Let us not suppose, like M. Maeterlinck, that 
Grecian warriors were “the first masters of bravery”; for we 
have no right to forget the first men who bore with fortitade 
the great and grim battles that joined families into tribes and 
tribes into nations. To forget Primitive Man, the forefather 
of all other men, would be ridiculous, since from his courae 
a gradual progress crept into being and laid a secure founda- 
tion for the civilizations of antiquity. It was a couraze 
that encountered awful perils. In Quaternary times, here 
in England, the Flint Man held his own against the 





mammoth, the woolly rhinoceros, the bison, large bears and 
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lions, hyaenas, and sabre-toothed tigers. Add to these dangers 
the storms, inundations, earthquakes, perilous climates, 
famines, diseases, and tribal hostilities that the Flint Man 
in his migrations endured everywhere; then his courage will 
begin to come before your mind in a series of pictures. At 
first it seems to be a peerless courage, but soon we remember 
that it belonged to its own times. In to-day’s London the 
Flint Man would be scared and useless, just as we should be 
among such dangers as he defeated. To every age its own 
courage and customs: and to every age let us grant a 
wondrous diversity of courage, since a habit of braving one 
particular danger is no sure proof of a courage ready and 
fit to bear all other perils. Turn the British Army of to-day 
into a mediaevalized host armed cap-a-pie with ponderous 
mail, and what would be the result ? “ Tommy Atkins ” might 
lose his health, and his courage might droop with fatigue. 

M. Maeterlinck takes a rapid half-glance at the mediaeval 
armies. He says: “ We will not delay to consider the battles 
of the Middle Ages or of the Renaissance, in which the fiercest 
hand-to-hand encounters of the mercenaries often left not 
more than half a dozen victims on the field.” Gracious! At 
Agincourt the French lost in killed alone more than ten 
thousand men; and at Flodden Field, in about sixty minutes, 
the Scotch lost most of their nobles as well as ten thousand 
privates. Nor is it difficult to understand this terrible 
slaughter. The English archers scattered the attack, then 
the hand-to-hand fight was a massacre rather than a contest. 
There is no reason for us to believe that our scientific war, 
when fought in a scientific manner, is more destructive 
than were English battles during the Middle Ages. LEight 
months of scientific war have not taken an overwhelming 
toll from our British troops; and it should be remem- 
bered that as many as sixty per cent. of the wounded 
have recovered.* Further, two things are terribly dis- 
tressing to German soldiers, and both have been inherited 
from primitive warfare: one is the attack in close formation 
and one is a counter-attack with cold steel. The Germans have 
emitted science from their drill and fire discipline from their 
use of rifles. Not even their dead lie in open order. Close 
formation is the defeated creed of their wild courage. 

Even in his attitude to current events M. Maeterlinck is 
unhistoric. He forgets that the contests and crises of 
industrialism need all the qualities that make good soldiers, 
and he writes as follows :— 

“ At the very moment when man appeared most exhausted and 
enervated by the comforts and vices of civilization, at the moment 
when he was happiest and therefore most selfish . .. he finds 
himself suddenly confronted with an unprecedented danger, which 
he is almost certain the most heroic nations of history would not 
have faced nor even have dreamt of facing; whereas he does not 
even dream that it is possible to do aught but face it.” 

Why should we pass away from the quietness of truth? 
France, Russia, Germany, Austria, were drilled nations, and 
they knew that war was coming. Yes, and they knew that 
diplomacy and trade can achieve victories as harmful as 
defeats on stricken fields. German merchants and their 
finance held Antwerp securely, long before the war broke out. 
Then again, from the beginning of human life war has been 
terrible. Early tribes either enslaved or massacred after 
defeat, and later peoples harried and conquered, suffered all 
that they could suffer, and in many a way mercifully unknown 
now to our troops. At the beginning of the nineteenth 
century soldiers knew little about great surgery, nothing 
about anaesthetics; camp sanitation was very bad, good 
nursing was uncommon, and septic poisons ruled over 
unclean hospitals, for micro-organisms had not yet been 
discovered. Few comforts came to the firing-line by post, 
and very often the food was unwholesome. War has 
improved: and let us remember also that the present war, 
despite its noble tonic bravery, seems to have some humiliating 
lessons to impress on public opinion everywhere. Newspaper 
statements declare, let us hope with exaggeration, that about 
two million soldiers have been captured by the French, 
Russiaxs, Germans, Austrians, Hungarians, and Serbs. If so, 
then the courage of Europe has been dishonoured by a great 
many men. Not all surrenders are cowardly, to be sure; 
wounded men are left behind during retreats, and soldiers, like 

* It is a lesson in politics to compare our losses with the casualty lists of 
industrial enterprise. In 1913, according to the Board of Trade, no fewer 

099 persons were killed in road and street accidents, and 42,544 were 


than 2, 
injured ; while railways in the United Kingdom injured 33,796 persons 
hilied 1,194. Is this Peace P y =—- vale 











wrestlers, may be overcome by physical force. But the rule 
of honour is this: that unwounded soldiers, except singly or 
in small and isolated groups, or in fortresses after a great 
resistance, have no more right to surrender voluntarily than 
doctors who are well have a right to neglect their patients 
during a perilous epidemic. Both in war and in civil life the 
finest courage prefers death to surrender: and courage to 
be fine needs from early youth a patriotic education in the 
principles of unyielding self-respect. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 


THE VOLUNTEER MOVEMENT. 

[To tas Eprron or tue “ Srecratonr.” } 
Srr,—I think your readers, especially those who so generously 
contributed to the Fund opened by you on behalf of the 
Volunteer movement, are entitled to know something of the 
progress it has made. Though hundreds of new corps have 
sprung into existence, and though they number now well over 
eleven hundred units, the time since Christmas has been 
largely devoted to consolidating the force and making it of 
military value. A number of isolated corps might be useful 
for purposes of discipline and training, but would be of 
little value to a General faced with the task of repelling an 
invader and driving him into the sea. To shape these self- 
training, seli-managing corps into an army is not quite the 
simple matter that it might at first appear. Though the 
majority of units have come into being under the auspices 
of the Central Association, many other Leagues and 
organizations, such as The Athletes’, &c., started corps, 
while many towns and villages originally started on their own 
and value their independence. One thing was certain; these 
bodies must be allowed to keep their local identity and con- 
tinue to drill and to train separately. Bearing this proviso 
always in mind, the Central Association has sought to link up 
the corps into battalions. For this purpose endeavours have 
been made to enlist the good offices of the Lords-Lientenant 
and work through county areas. The military authorities 
have not been unfriendly; on the contrary, in many districts 
the G.O.C. has gone out of his way to encourage the formation 
of corps. Some twenty counties have set up efficient 
machinery under the Lord-Lieutenant, while some half-a- 
dozen cities have formed city regiments. One of the direct 
outcomes of the great Guildhall meeting was the creation of 
the City of London Guard Volunteer Corps that has now 
become such a feature in the streets of the Metropolis, and 
which is under the auspices of the Lord Mayor, the City 
Lord-Lieutenant. 

In the county of London, Lord Crewe, as Lord-Lientenant, 
has accepted the headship of the movement, thougl: dele- 
gating its administration to General Sir O’Moore Creagh. 
London has shown that its spirit of patriotism is greater 
than local jealousies, and while corps have been allowed to 
keep their descriptive titles, they have joined up to form 
battalions of their district regiment. The London borough 
has been taken as the basis of battalion organization, and 
the Mayor has generally given his civic patronage. These 
battalions have been formed into five London regiments, 
North, South, East, West, and Central, each with a military 
officer at its head. It is difficult to single out any other 
special city for example, but the visit of Lord Desborough, 
General Abbott, and myself to Bradford the other day showed 
what was being done in the provinces. There the corps was 
initiated from the Town Hall, and a considerable part of the 
expense born out of the city funds. The corps is almost as 
much a town corps as the police are city police, bearing in 
mind always its voluntary character. But the greatest need 
is along the East Coast—that great coast-line always liable 
to raids, its very extent presenting a constant temptation to 
marauders inspired by hate and anxious to kill their pet 
enemy the English, even though no military purpose is served. 
Sussex, Kent, Suffolk, the East Riding and the North Riding 
of Yorkshire have their county regiments, with the Lord- 
Lieutenant at their head—in Kent Lord Harris as acting 
Lord-Lieutenant taking the position. In Norfolk and Lin- 
colnshire county meetings have been held and resolutions 
carried favouring the formation of county regiments, and in 
Essex a Conference is to be held shortly of all affiliated 
corps under the chairmanship of Lord Warwick. So the 
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East Coast will soon have a complete line of county 
Volunteer regiments. As soon as these regiments are 
complete they can be assigned duties, and thus release 
Regular troops for service abroad. The vast majority 
of men in Volunteer Corps are engaged in earning their 
living, and though prepared to come out in case of invasion, 
they cannot give whole-time service except in case of emergency. 
But they are prepared and anxious to give their spare time to 
perform such duties as the military authorities are willing to 
allocate to them. Many could sacrifice a week at a time at 
regular intervals, while others are willing to give nightly 
service very much in the way that the special constables are 
doing. The co-ordination of corps into battalions and county 
regiments makes it possible to utilize such offers of service. 
If the General Officer in command of the district knows that 
he can look to the regimental commandant to provide one 
company each week to do duty in some danger zone, and that 
every village will provide its quota of men to keep watch and 
ward during the night, he can keep more of his men concen- 
trated in camp learning field work or relieve more of them for 
service abroad. There is little doubt that the identification 
of a Lord-Lieutenant with his county Volunteers is a con- 
siderable help. In one county the Deputy-Lieutenants have been 
allotted groups of corps to supervise, thus reviving the ancient 
traditions of their office. The great thing to avoid in a 
movement of this kind is over-centralization, and it is for 
this reason that the Central Association is encouraging 
county self-management. Now that county cricket is sus- 
pended, why should there not be a healthy rivalry amongst 
the counties to produce the best record in recruiting for 
the Regular and Territorial Army and in raising the best 
County Veteran Volunteer Regiment? The Central Associa- 
tion is the M.C.O. of the Volunteers, and provides them with 
rules and reguiations which are uniform in character. But 
it would be a mistake to run away with the idea that 
headquarters was a mere rule-making body. The corps 
have to be inspected, and our military representatives have 
a big task before them to see that the Volunteers are 
not playing at soldiers, but doing their training on serious 
lines. The War Office has delegated to the Central Associa- 
tion great powers, and the duty and the responsibility of 
distributing the official red armlet which gives a citizen the 
right to take part in the organized defence of his country is 
an important undertaking. 

In conclusion, I would thank the Spectator for so generously 
opening its columns in support of the Central Fund, and ite 
readers who have so freely given. Those who are hesitating 
can be sure that in helping the Veteran Volunteers they are 
lending a helping hand to defend their country, and release 
younger men to bring the war in Flanders to a successful 
conclusion.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Percy A. Harris, 
Hon. Secretary Central Association Volunteer Training Corps, 

Headquarters—Judges’ Quadrangle, 

Royal Courts of Justice, W.C. 

[We deal with this subject in our leading columns.—Ep. 

Bpectator.] 


{To ras Epiron or tas “ Srroraror.”’] 
Srr,—I congratulate you on the continued success of your 
appeal to Britons in aid of the “ Spectator Home Guards 
Fund.” I beg to enclose a draft for £25 in aid of this Fund 
from a Briton who is too old to fight in the trenches, but who 
would certainly join the Home Guards if it were possible for 
him to go to his home in Cornwall.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Edgcumbe, Chestnut Hill, Cuares B. Dunn. 
Philadelphia, U.S.A., March 25th. 





WHAT ABOUT HOPS? 
(To tux Eprron or tas “Srecrator.”] 
Sir,—Your leading article of April 3rd on “Why Do the 
Government Hesitate?” is deserving of all praise, both for 
its outspokenness and its evident desire to deal fairly with all 
the interests involved in the prohibition of the making and 
selling of alcoholic liquora during the war. You suggest 
various ways in which the large breweries could be utilized— 
the public-houses turned into refreshment-houses minus the 
“drink,” and a well-considered arrangement to compensate 
the employer who might be injuriously affected. You also 
refer sympathetically to farmers who grow barley, hitherto 








used for malting, and which commanded a much higher price 
than feed barley. If the demand for malt ceased pro tem, 
this barley might be sold for food for cattle, pigs, and poultry, 
though at a lower price; any plan for compensation could 
easily estimate this loss and make it good. But what about 
hops? If these cannot be sold to the brewers they are absolutely 
valueless; there is no other use to which they can be put. 
That being the case, the grower cannot afford to pick them, 
but must let them blowaway. The thousands of men, women, 
and children engaged in the very healthy and remunerative 
occupation of hop-picking would lose their “hopping "—to 
them a very serious loss indeed. Now hops take two or three 
years to raise, and the plantations cannot be turned inte 
arable or pasture land for the time being and then resumed 
at the close of the war. If they are made away with now 
when hops are not wanted, it will mean another two or three 
years to restore them when they are wanted. Will Mr. Lloyd 
George be prepared to redeem the crops at cost and store them 
during the war, and then put them on the market (in which 
case there would be a terrible block when the old crop and 
the new came upon the boards)? You will probably say this 
is an unreasonable suggestion. It may be, but it serves to 
illustrate the difficulty of the situation, and I am sure the 
growers, among whom I have lived for over seventy years, will 
be very grateful to you if you can solve the problem “ What 
about hops P”—TI am, Sir, &c., A Man or Kent. 

[The problem is no doubt very difficult. Of one thing. how- 
ever, we are sure. We cannot, because of that difficulty, 
take up the position that we must be content with a low 
product of the munitions of war. The hop-growers cannot 
say: “ You must think of us first, and the best way to beat the 
Germans second or third.”—Ep. Spectator.]} 





“LOVE YOUR ENEMIES.” 

{To tam Epiron or tus “Srecrator.”’] 
Srr,—Amidst the present discussion, from several sides, of the 
meaning and incidence of this great precept of our Lord, it 
may be worth while to call attention to a certain confusion of 
thought which attaches to some applications of it to inter- 
national relations. I take it that its sacred weight and force 
is to be received without reserve by the individual—so that the 
word “love” is reasonably explained, not as including com- 
placent affection, but as excluding the wish forreal evil. Bat 
when the case of an organized State is considered, elements 
enter the problem which forbid us to take the precept to 
denounce and condemn national hostility, indignant and 
resolute, towards an enemy State. There is no approach to a 
complete analogy between an organized community and a 
person, however much we may “personify” the community. 
The State is not at all a personality; it is a great complex of 
personalities. It is such a complex that its organization 
largely exists on purpose that the community may safeguard 
its personal components in their several interests and liberties, 
particularly its weaker components. From this point of view 
the State is morally right, is morally bound, to take indignant 
and resolute action, when its members’ lawful interests, of 
peace, security, liberty, are violated or forcibly threatened by 
another State. We are nowhere commanded by our Lord to 
love other people’s enemies as such. Where others are con- 
cerned, as victims of wrong, a wholly new element enters the 
scene. Wesee aruffian maltreata woman, or a child. The 
aggressor, as such, is in no respect an object for our goodwill. 
He is an evil to be, by all possible means, quelled and also 
punished. And the State, when its member suffers violence 
and wrong, is called to act thus, as the third party interposing 
to protect and to avenge another party.—I am, Sir, &c., 

HANDLEY DUNELM. 





AMERICANS AND THE ‘FALABA’ 
(To rue Eprrom or tae “Srecraror.”] 
Srir,—Will some of your readers in the United States who 
occasionally send you striking and deeply interesting letters 
kindly tell us the opinion of Americans as to the argument 
put forward by the pro-German propagandists in attempted 
justification of the drowning and firing on unarmed non- 
combatants and also women and children by the crews of 
German submarines? The treatment of the ‘Falaba’s’ 
passengers is a case in point. The German Government and 
its subservient Press in Germany and elsewhere attempt to 
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justify the action which the crews of the German submarines 
have been ordered—as is admitted—to carry out by saying 
that that action is merely a counter-movement to the attempt 
of the British Government to starve Germany by means of a 
maritime blockade. Apart from the fact that the German 
Government itself officially assnres the German people that 
they need have no fear of being starved, because there is 
plenty of food in the country, if there be no wasteful con- 
sumption—apart from this fact, there is no parallelism 
between the two methods mentioned. Arrangements to cut 
off an enemy's supplies always leave him an alternative. If 
he refuses to comply with a demand and prefers to face risk 
of starvation, the decision is hisown. The drowned passengers 
of the ‘Falaba’ were not allowed to have any choice; they 
were not even offered one. They were done to death sans 
phrase.—I am, Sir, &c., A Sarnor. 





MR. ELLIS BARKER AND PRINCE BISMARCK. 


[To rue Eprror or tur “Specrator.”} 
Srr,—I have not been able to refer to the hitherto unpublished 
material brought together with so much industry by Mr. Ellis 
Barker in his article in the Nineteenth Century, but certain 
points strike me on the face of the article which seem to me 
to require further elucidation. Every one knows that from 
time to time Bismarck published what were called “ His 
Revelations” in the Hamburger Nachrichten, a paper issued 
at Hamburg, which is not far from Bismarck’s home at 
Friedrichsruh, The editor of the paper, or some member of 
the editorial staff, was in the habit of paying, I think, weekly, 
or at all events frequent, visits to the fallen Chancellor, who, 
it was understood, inspired the articles and the whole tone of 
the paper. But it seems to me rather strong to say,as Mr. 
Barker says, that Bismarck “ wrote” all the articles ascribed 
to his pen by Mr. Barker. I am speaking, as I said, without 
having inspected Mr. Barker’s materials in the original, but 
I wish to ask: Are these articles signed by the Prince, or 
are they merely generally worded editorial reproductions of 
Bismarck’s supposed opinions gathered from conversations, 
or what are they? It appears from Busch’s book, Vol. IIL, 
p. 379, that Bismarck at the time these articles were written 
was very old, and what is called “dotty.” It is stated in the 
book: “ Hoffmann of the Nachrichten comes every week and 
prints whatever the Prince says to him, quite indifferent to 
the fact whether it is a well-considered statement or the con- 
trary.” I think we should be careful before we accept these 
articles as history.—I am, Sir, &c., V. vg 8. Fowxr. 
New University Club, St. James’s Street. 





NEUTRALITY. 
[To tux Eprror or rus “ Spxctator.”] 
Si1r,—In your issue of April 3rd “An Inquirer” propounds 
three inquiries. The first is of the nature of an inquiry 
commonly made by a low kind of schoolboy of another which 
runs something like this: “Has your father yet broken his 
strange silence on the drinking propensities of your mother?” 
Such a question can be answered in a variety of ways. His 
second question is easier. The reply is obviously that in a 
purely religious war of Catholics versus the rest the Pope, 
being a bad man, would abandon his “ neutrality” and give 
the rest the nearest imitation of purgatory that he could lay 
his hands on by an unlimited sale of absolutions among the 
Catholics. So let “Inquirer” be careful not to be found 
among the rest. The reply to his third question is “ Yes, 
certainly,” there is nothing more objectionable thun inoppor- 
tune infallibility, whether in a Pope or a mere inquirer. 
Finally, I should now like to put an inquiry to “ Inquirer”— 
viz., what action would he take were he Pope, and what results 
would he expect to follow from it ?—I am, Sir, &c., 
A REPLier. 





BELGIAN VICTIMS. 
[To rzs Epiror ov tux “*Srrcraror.’’} 

Siz,—I am an American and a constant reader for years of 
your paper, and having great confidence in and respect for 
your opinion, I am going to venture to ask you to tell me 
what you know about this little article which I cut from the 
Literary Digest (New York) of February 6th, 1915 :-— 

“January 26th.—No Belgian now in England has suffered the 
slightest outrage or atrocity at the hands of the Germans, accord- 
ing to 2 British Government report, made after exhaustive 











I should like to believe it true, bat how is that possible P 
Aside from the testimony one gets here on the Continent 
concerning the terrible atrocities constantly committed by the 
Germans, the French Report, and the Belgian Mission to the 
United States, letters have come to me from friends in 
England telling of the lamentable state of the poor Belgian 
girls now in England. What does it mean? Is it all untrue? 
I should be greatly obliged if you would kindly give me your 
opinion.—I am, Sir, &e., (Mrs.) J. W. Dovcuerry. 
clo American Consul, Via Tornabuoni, Florence, Italy. 

[We are entirely at a loss to know what is meant by the 
note in the Literary Digest. We have no knowledge of any 
British Government Report making a statement of the kind 
described. We believe that Lord Bryce’s Committee, which 
has been investigating the subject of Belgian outrages, will 
shortly report. We must not of course attempt to anticipate 
its verdict, but we understand that it will be based upon 
evidence collected in England. Our correspondent should 
ask the Literary Digest to give the title and date of the 
alleged “British Government report."—Ep. Spectator] 





THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND THE WAR. 
(“ Clifton, remember,” done into Greek.) 


[To tam Eprron or tus “Srrcrator,”’] 
Srr,—A short time ago I had occasion to visit my old school, 
Clifton College. In the familiar cloister, on the well-known 
notice-board, I saw posted up the list of the Cliftonians who 
had been killed and wounded in the present war, the former 
over fifty, the latter over seventy, in number. 1 wandered out 
into the schoolyard and stood for some time looking at the 
statue which commemorates the Cliftonians who fell in the 
South African struggle, and read again on the pedestal 
the lines by Sir Henry Newbolt upon his schoolfellows and 
mine who then gave their lives for their country. I thought 
how apt and true they were to all our schools to-day, and also 
how Greek in their beautiful, brief simplicity. They rang 
in my head, and by degrees shaped themselves into Greek, 
With Sir Henry Newbolt’s leave, 1 give the English also :— 
“ Clifton, remember these thy sons who fell 
Fighting far over sea; 
For they in a dark hour remembered well 
Their warfare learned of thee!” 





Idem Graecd redditum. 
Tavde téxvev tay cGy “Axpdyas utuvnoo wépay roy 
Ois fAax’ ’Axeavot papwaudvoier receiv, 
Otmore yap watpiov tapd col wore radevOdvres 
“Hyuacw ev Svopepois a8’ ¢Ad@ovt’ “Apews. 
—TI am, Sir, &e., EERBERT WARREN, 


Magdalen College, Oxford, March 31st. 





LIVING ON THEIR PAY. 
[To tuz Epirorn or tap “ Srecraros.”] 
S1r,—Will any of your correspondents kindly tell me whether 
commissioned officers live on their pay in certan units? On 
inquiry one is informed officially that “‘a commissioned officer 
cught to be able to live on his pay in most units,” but one is 
not told if it is done. Official statements are often misleading, 
and people with whom I have discussed the matter are of the 
opinion that it is most unlikely. Obviously a man could not 
live on his pay while training in the O.T.C. (pay in London, 
2s. 11d. without food, lodging; in camp, 11d. with billet, 
messing; boots, underclothing, &c., not provided in either 
case). Still, that period is limited, thoagh one would like to 
have some knowledge on this point too. I know of some one 
who, if he joins the Army, will lose his entire income: he would 
like to apply for a commission (temporary), but is afraid of 
finding himself ultimately in a false position. It is therefore 
necessary for him before taking any steps in the matter to 
know definitely whether officers do live on their pay or not. 
As there must be others similarly circumstanced, I trust you 
will think this question of sufficient interest to be ventilated 
in your columns.—I am, Sir, &c., 





ALLOWANCES FOR OFFICERS’ WIDOWS. 
[To rue Eprron ov rue “Srercrator.”’] 
Srr,—I read from time to time many references to the allow- 
ance for soldiers’ wives and suggestions for adequate pensions 





to the widows of fallen soldiers. Scarce a word in the same 
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strain do I hear concerning the well-being of the belongings 
of officers. Is it nobody's business? As one who is not 
without military training and some active service, and who is 
now packing up to offer himself at home for whatever he is 
considered fitted, the question is of some urgency. I gather 
that my wife (or rather widow !) may expect on my retirement 
from this world—if that calamity befall me in Flanders—some 
£40 to £50 a year. Is that all my country can do for my 
belongings? I believe it is less than the wife of a private 
soldier with a child gets. How many men such as I, ready, 
keen to risk the great sacrifice, are appalled at the prospect 
of the starvation of “ genteel poverty” for one’s belongings, 
and perhaps draw back ? Perhaps I am wrong; ifso, Spectator, 
put me, put us, right.—I am, Sir, &c., AFRICANDER, 





THE IMPERIAL COLLEGE, WINDSOR. 

[To tae Eprrorn oF tae “‘Srectator,"’] 
Sir,—In a very few words may I draw the attention of your 
readers to the work done by the Imperial College, Windsor, 
and to its present very urgent need of funds? This work 
lies in educating the sons of officers in the Army or the Navy 
atacost which meets the circumstances of each individual 
case. The funds have in the past been provided by generous 
benefactors, but the present war is leaving so many officers’ 
families in great need that the College, which is the only one 
of the kind in England, is forced to appeal to the public for 
money. 

It is difficult in so confined a space to set out any comprehen- 
sive account of the College, but I trust that afew particulars will 
convince your readers of the worthiness of the present appeal 
and of the care with which the Fund will be administered. 
At least one-half of the pupils have entered one or other of 
the Services, sixty commissions have been awarded to recent 
pupils since the outbreak of the war, and the roll of honour 
contains the names of seventy-five Old Boys. The present 
appeal has received the warm support of Field-Marshal Earl 
Kitchener, Admiral Sir John Jellicoe, and Field-Marshal Sir 
John French. The late Field-Marsbal Earl Roberts was a 
hearty and active supporter of the College. H.S.H. Prince 
Alexander of Teck is Chairman of the Board of Governors, 
and General Sir Stanley Edwardes is Chairman of the 
Council administering this Fund, with Admiral the Hon. Sir 
Edmund Fremantle as Vice-Chairman. The Treasurers of 
the Fund are the Hon. Sir Eric Barrington and Sir Thomas 
Jackson. Cheques (crossed London County and Westminster 
Bank, Ltd., St. James’s Square) may be sent to A. W. Mayo- 
Robson, F.R.C.S., Lincoln House, Basil Street, Knightsbridge, 
5.W.; or to J. Chapman Walker, 25 Dover Street, W.; or to 
Hugh Paget (from whom full information may be obtained), at 
the office of the Fund, 15 Dean’s Yard, Westminster, S.W.— 
Tan, Sir, &c., E. W. D. Warp. 

Scotland House, New Scotland Yard, S.W. 





GERMAN PRAISE OF BRITISH TROOPS. 

(To tux Epitor or tae “ Specrator."’] 
Sin,—German activities reach as far as Los Angeles in 
California, and I have received a copy of the Los Angeles 
Ezaminer containing an article which is declared to be written 
for that paper by “Herr Harden, Editor of Die Zukunft, 
published in Berlin.” The Examiner describes him as the 
“best-known journalist in Germany.” The article is full of 
abuse and hatred of Great Britain, but contains these 
words :— 

“And yet you aro not cowards, you Britons. German officers 

tell of the bravery and persistence of your soldiers. Though 
wounded two and three times they fight on, refusing to leave the 
firing-line. Some of your nobility lead your mercenaries, falling 
with them. The French have been taught a lesson by your cool 
endurance. . . . We had not hoped to find such splendidly efficient 
foes in mere mercenaries,” 
Such testimony as this from German officers deserves to be 
recorded. ‘“ Wounded two and three times,” yet “refusing to 
leave the firing-line”; “splendidly efficient.” What more 
could we have ?—I am, Sir, &c., Z. 





DETECTION OF AIRCRAFT. 

(To tae Epiror or tus “Srectator.""] 
Sir,—The suggestion in a letter in your last week's issue as 
to grey shrikes being used for detecting aircraft is very 
interesting, but I fear that in practice it would be found a 








failure. Although I have never kept grey shrikes, yet for a 
good many years past I have been interested in noticing how 
various birds regard objects passing in the sky over their 
heads. My demoiselle cranes are very quick to notice birds 
flying over their enclosure at a great height, especially 
herons, which, when almost mere specks, they will notice and 
greet with loud cries. They are even more excited when 
swans fly over, but I have never noticed them peculiarly on 
the alert to detect aeroplanes, though of course somewhat 
excited when one passes over them at a moderate height. 
They had some considerable experience of this before the 
war. It is interesting to note that they will often turn an 
eye upward and greet with loud croaks the sun when just 
emerging from acloud. Their greatest excitement, however, 
is always reserved for the time when atmospheric conditions 
give an echo to their own cries. On such occasions a demoiselle 
crane will continue calling at intervals for half an hour. The 
Sarus crane and the crowned crane seem to be less concerned 
than the demoiselle with anything passing overhead. Cayenne 
spur-winged plover are exceedingly quick to notice anything 
passing overhead, and greet it with loud cries. They can, I 
feel sure, readily distinguish at great distances their near 
relation, the English lapwing, from other birds. Some years 
ago when I kept Icelandic ptarmigan I on one occasion found 
them crouching paralysed with terror, the reason for which was 
clear when I detected a kestrel hovering at a great height 
over an adjacent field. The ptarmigan had evidently mistaken 
this for an Icelandic falcon, that arch-fear of their own 
country. There is no doubt to my mind that birds have very 
great faculties for detecting enemies at a distance, but for 
human beings to attempt to use these faculties for their own 
ends would be to employ a most uncertain instrument.—I am, 
Sir, &c., C. B. 8. 





THE HEIGHT OF NAPOLEON. 

{To tax Eprron or tus “Srecraton.”’] 
S1z,—Will you allow me to explain why Napoleon was ever 
said to be only 5 ft. 3in. high? It was because a French foot 
in the old French measure was not 12in., but about 12} in. 
(12°7892 more exactly). Napoleon when dead measured 
5 (French) ft. 2 in. and 4 lines, or in English measurement 
5 ft.64 in. Roughly, I think we should say he was 5 ft. 6 in. 
high. 

With regard to Wellington, may I be allowed this oppor- 
tunity to throw out a suggestion with regard to a little event 
in his school life? We all know the story that “ Bobus” 
Smith, brother of the famous Sydney Smith, was bathing in 
the Thames at Eton, when young Arthur Wesley pelted him 
from the bank. Whereupon Bobus came out of the water, 
and naked as he was had a fight with the future Duke. Bobus 
was beaten. Wellington in later life could not remember the 
event. To my mind that is conclusive that the event never 
took place, at any rate with Wellington. There are certain 
events in one’s life that can never be forgotten, and this is one 
of them. A fight between a boy who is dressed and one who is 
in puris naturalibus is a thing never to be forgotten—by the 
boy who is dressed at any rate. What, then, is the explana- 
tion? The Duke, who was at Eton from 1781 to 1783, had a 
younger brother there at the same time, and this younger 
brother looked very much like him. Hence Bobus’s mistake 
some thirty or forty years afterwards. 

And may I whitewash young Arthur Wesley’s character 
still further? In Frere’s works, Vol. L., p. xix., it is stated 
that in Hookham Frere’s time at Eton eighty boys were 
flogged for a sort of barring out, and among them Mr. Arthur 
Wellesley, afterwards the Duke of Wellington. May I point 
out that Frere went to Eton in 1785, and Arthur Wesley (not 
yet Wellesley) had then left Eton, but in 1785 there was stiil 
a younger brother of the Duke at school—bearing, of course, 
the same name of Wesley? I leave it to others to defend the 
two young brothers: I am championing the Duke.—I am, Sir, 

4 MeEp10-TEMPLARIUS. 





PROLONGING THE WAR. 

(To rae Epiron or tee “Srecrator.”’] 
Srr,—In your issue of the 3rd inst. we notice a letter from 
“ A Government Contractor” who is evidently uninformed oa 
the present position of the Glengarnock Iron and Steel 
Company, Limited. Some time ago we leased their Siemens 
Martin Acid Open Hearth Melting Furnaces, also their 
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Cogging Mill and Guide Mill, and they are now working on 
material for the Government to assist us in this time of 
pressure. Enclosed please find cutting from the Glasgow 
Herald of March 6th.—I am, Sir, &c., 
For Davin CoLVILLE anpD Sons, LimiTED 
(W. Torsrancn, Secretary). 
Dalzell Steel and Iron Works, Motherwell. 


“The statement published by the Daily Chronicle and repro- 
duced in our columns yesterday, to the effect that several Scottish 
steel works have been taken over by the British Government, is 
contradicted in reliable quarters, and there is reason to believe 
that the fact that the Admiralty are officially represented at the 
works which have Government contracts on hand may have been 
the basis of the report. The Glengarnock Iron and Steel Com- 

ny, Limited, part of whose plant has been idle for a few months, 

ave agreed to lease for six months the Acid Open Hearth Steel 
Melting Plant, Cogging Mill and Guide Mill at Glengarnock to 
Messrs, David Colville und Sons, Limited, Motherwell. The 
arrangement has been made in order to assist the latter firm to 
meet the Government demands for steel materials.”—@lasgow 
Herald, March 6th, 





THE PUNCTUATION OF THE LORD’S PRAYER. 
[To rue Epiror or true ‘“*Sprectator.”’] 

Srr,—I suggest that the reason for placing the comma after 
the word “done,” in the Lord’s Prayer, is that (in the words 
of the Bishop of Oxford) the phrase “as in heaven, so on 
earth” applies in all probability not only to the clause after 
which it occurs about the Divine will, but also to the two 
earlier clauses—‘“ Hallowed be Thy name, Thy Kingdom 
come.” Your correspondents have not recalled the case of 
Canon Fleming’s nervous curate, who announced: “ A sailor, 
going to see his wife, requests prayers for his safety.” Your 
readers will correct for themselves the stopping and the 
spelling.—I am, Sir, &c., a. = 





BULLS AND BLUNDERS. 

(To tuz Eprron or tee “ Spectator.” | 
Srr,—Many years ago 1 heard the following notice read out in 
a Catholic church in England: “ There will be a procession 
next Sunday afternoon in the grounds of the Monastery, but 
if it rains in the afternoon the procession will take place in the 
morning.”—I am, Sir, &c., R. N. CHapwicx. 

Florence. 





[To rue Epiror or ree “ Srrcrator.”} 
Srr,—Amongst mixed metaphors the most delightful I think 
I have ever heard was the statement of a Town Councillor in 
a Hampshire town some years ago, during a discussion on 
projected expenditure on town improvements. “ Gentlemen,” 
he said, ‘‘ we will have nothing to do with it; it is but the thin 
end of a white elephant.” This may be new to some of your 
readers.—I am, Sir, &c., R. G. CHANDLER. 

Post Office, Barnham, Sussex. 





[To rue Eprror or tus “Sprectator.”"} 

Srr,—Some years ago, when stationed in Ireland, I was paying 
an afternoon call upon the wife of the vicar of a country 
parish. The housekeeper opened the front door, and I was at 
once greeted by the vociferous barking of a small but 
aggressive King Charles spaniel. On my remarking upon 
the sudden outburst, the old lady replied: “ Ah, Sir; if he 
was as big as he is little, ’tis a terrible beast he would be! ”— 
Iam, Sir, &c., R. StanvDEn, Lieut.-Col. 





[To tae Eprror or tax “ Srecrator.”’] 
Siz,—A distinguished leader of the Ulster Party, writing to 
me some time back, said: “ Before the Home Rule Bill is 
enforced Asquith will have to walk over many dead bodies— 
his own included.” I think this Irish bull would take a prize 
in any show.—I am, Sir, &c., Picapor. 





A HOSPITABLE JOURNAL. 
[To ruz Eprror oy tue “ Srecraror.”’] 


Sir,—I sometimes wonder how far the editor of the Spectator is 
able to gauge the variety of types of mind and vocation repre- 
sented among his readers. For example, here I am, a Wesleyan 
minister, whose letter, “ Waiting for a Lead,” you were good 
enough to publish a fortnight ago. This Easter Monday morning 
a postcard comes to me reading thus: “I get a late reading of the 
Spectator, and always read your letters with respect and profit 
(and nearly always with agreement), I should just like to thank 
you for them and for the atmosphere that they always generate 














and the inspiration that they always bring.” This 

is signed “A Welsh Parson.” a. tc a A. pe a 
a Wesleyan minister there must be differences and divergencies, 
But we meet in your pages. The Spectator commands our mutual 
esteem. 

Apart from the circumstance that unless you can let me say 
how grateful I am for “A Welsh Parson’s” communication T 
cannot say it at all, I hope that, although you may think it un- 
necessary, you will indulge a grateful reader who believes he is 
by no means alone by admitting this casual illustration of what 
I imagine to be common among your readers. The Spectator ig 
always definite, direct, downright—it seems to issue from “the 
street which is called Straight ”—yet there is no better guarantee 
of a correspondent getting his opinions represented in your pages 
than that he should find himself holding diametrically opposite 
views. I know that because I have had the temerity to prove it 
more than once. 

In conclusion, and really most of all, will you let me point 
you to the suggestive little phrase in the message of my unknown 
friend: “I get a late reading of the Spectator”? I myself 
used to share the Spectator with a stranger—a Presbyterian 
in Ireland—the post linked us up. The only sore point between 
us was which should get first reading! For a long time “bang 
went saxpence” every week, the luxury being justified to the 
domestic partner by pointing to an empty pipe. This war time 
drives one to the public reading-room—with exceptions. Before 
my soldier son enlisted I had taken the ordinary parental interest 
in fixing up for him an engineering apprenticeship. His wages 
were four shillings a week. He called at a railway bookstall on 
the way home and spent his first sixpence on a Spectator for hig 
father.—I am, Sir, &e., J. Epwarp Haruow. 

30 Cauldwell Strect, Bedford. 








NOTICE.—When “Correspondence” or Articles are signed with 
the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, or in the case of “ Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the maiter or point of view 
is considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication. 
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CENTRAL ASSOCIATION OF VOLUNTEER 
TRAINING CORPS. 


Prrsipent: LORD DESBOROUGH. 
Hon. Sxecrertary: PERCY A. HARRIS, Esq. 
Heap Orrices: Judges’ Quadrangle, Royal Courts of Justice 
(Carey Street entrance). 


The aims and objects of this force are: 

(1) To encourage recruits for the Regular and Territorial Army. 

(2) To encourage men not of age for service in the ranks, or 
otherwise disqualified for service, to drill and learn the elements 
of musketry in their spare time. 

(3) To co-ordinate all existing organizations with similar objects 
and to promote uniformity in their rules and regulations. 

All inquiries for information should be addressed direct 
to the Hon. Secretary at the above address. 








THE “SPECTATOR” HOME GUARDS FUND. 
Susscrrptions for this Fund should be sent to the 
Spectator Office, or direct to Messrs. Barclay and Co., 
Goslings’ Branch, 19 Fleet Street, London, E.C. Cheques 
should be made payable to the “ Spectator Home Guards 
Fund,” and crossed “ Barclay and Co., Goslings’ Branch.” 
Cheques sent direct to Messrs. Barclay and Co. should be 





crossed “ Spectator Home Guards Account.” All cheques 
received will be acknowledged in our columns. 

2ead 
Previousty AckNOWLEDGED ate -. 2,663 17 6 
Cc. B. Dunn na one = ese 25 0 0 
C. M. Blandy _ one see 10 0 O 
L eee “o* ef ee oo“; oe 10 0 0 
Dora Eland... oe on eco ove 6 5 0 
D. L. Grey os eee na wie eco 56 00 
Evelyn Kennedy ove si on ove 220 
L. 8. wae “he oe wis ous eee 0650 
£2,721 9 6 








POETRY. 


THE BALLAD OF THE ‘EASTERN CROWN.’ 
I’vzE sailed in ’ookers plenty since first I went to sea, 
An’ sail or steam, an’ good or bad, was all alike to me; 
There’s some ‘ave tried to starve me, an’ some ‘ave tried to 
drown. ... 
But I never met the equal o” the ‘ Eastern Crown.’ 
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’Er funnel's like a chimley, er sides is like a tub; 

An’ pay is middlin’ scanty, an’ likewise so is grub; 
She's ‘ard to beat for steerin’ bad, she’s ’ard to beat for grime, 
An’ rollin’ is ‘er “obby—ob, she’s rollin’ all the time ! 


Rollin’ down to Singapore—rollin’ up to Maine— 

Rollin’ round to Puget Sound, an’ then ’ome again! 
A long roll, an’ a short roll, an’ a roll in between— 
An’ the crew cursin’ rosy when she ships it green! 


We sailed for Philadelphia, New York, an’ Montreal, 
Dischargin’ general cargo at our various ports o’ call ; 
We knocked about a year or so ’tween Callao an’ Nome, 
An’ then to Portland, Oregon, to load wi’ deals for ‘ome. 


She’s met with accidents a few (which is ’er usual way) ; 

She scraped the bowsprit off a barque in San Francisco Bay; 

She's shed propeller blades an’ plates wherever she ’as been... 

An’ last she’s fouled ’er bloomin’ screw on a German sub- 
marine! 


Rollin’ in the sunshine—rollin’ in the rain— 
Rollin’ up the Channel—an’ we’re ’ome again! 

A long roll, an’ a short roll, an’ a roll in between— 
An’ the crew cursin’ rosy when she ships it green! 


As on the ‘igh an’ draughty bridge I stood my wheel one day, 
“If we should sight a submarine” (I ’eard the old man say), 
“T’d do as Admirals retired an’ other folks ’ave said, 

I'd run the old Red Duster up an’ ring ‘ Full speed abead !” 


I'd sink before I'd “eave ’er to or ’aul my colours down: 

By gosh, they'll catch a Tartar if they catch the ‘Eastern 
Crown’! 

T’ve thought it out both ’igh an’ low, an’ this seems best 
to me— 

Pursoo a zig-zag course” (he says) “ an’ see what I shall see!” 


Rollin’ through the Doldrums—rollin’ in the foam— 
Rollin’ by the Fastnet—an’ we’re nearly ‘ome ! 

A long roll, an’ a short roll, an’ a roll in between— 
An’ the crew cursin’ rosy when she ships it green! 


’E said it an’ “e meant it, an’ ’e acted as ’e said, 

When sure enough we sighted one abeam o’ Lizard ’Ead; 

You should ’ave ’eard the engines grunt—you should ‘ave 
seen ’er roll, 

She was beatin’ all’er records as they shovelled on the coal... 


They missed er by a spittin’ Jength—’er rollin’ served ‘er well; 

But it served ’er better after, as you're goin’ to ear me tell; 

For she some’ow rolled ‘erself atop o’ the bloomin’ sub- 
marine... 

An’ the oil upon the waters was the last of it we seen. 


Rollin’ up to London Town (an’ down by the bow!)— 
Rollin’ ome toSurrey Docks—ain’t we ’eroes now ? 
A long roll, an’ a short roll, an’ a roll in between— 
An’ the crew cursin’ rosy when she ships it green! 

C. Fox Smiru. 








BOOKS. 


_OP 
THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND AND EPISCOPACY.* 


Canon Mason’s book is a by-product of the now almost 
forgotten Kikuyu controversy, but to judge by his preface 
he seems under the impression that it has a real bearing 
upon its issues. The origin of his treatise he explains 
thus :-— 

“When tidings reached England of the now famous Conference 
at Kikuyu and of the offence taken at it by the Bishop of 
Zanzibar, it became my duty to investigate certain points in the 
controversy on behalf of the Archbishop of Canterbury, whose 
chaplain I have the honour to be. Encouraged by some kind 
words that fell from his Grace in that connexion, I was drawn on 
into putting together a kind of catena of passages from Anglican 
writers from the Reformation to the Catholic Revival of the nine- 
teenth century, for the purpose of showing their views on the 
origin, the sanction, and the obligation of episcopacy, and on the 
position which we ought to hold in relation to non-episcopal com- 
munities both abroad and at home. ... It is humbly offered as a 
contribution towards the solution of questions which the Kikuyu 
Conference has raised, and to which an authoritative answer has 
been promised.” 

* (1) The Church of England and Epi . By A.J. Mason. Cambridge: 
at the University Preas. [10s. 6d. net.|——(2) The Increase of the Episcopate 
4 nog faye by Bertram Pollock, Bishop of Norwich, London; John 











To the view here propounded, that the position held by the 
seventeenth-century divines in relation to non-episcopal edm- 
munities has a direct bearing on that which “ we ought to hold,” 
both sides in that controversy would strongly demur, however 
much importance they might attach to the judgment of this 
or that individual, when it happened to chime with their own. 
The great name of Cosin, for example, carries no weight to- 
day with the party represented by the Bishop of Zanzibar. 
They regard him as a man who recovered for them a few 
points of that full Catholic heritage into which they are 
only now beginning to enter. The other side, who attach 
more value to the investigations of modern historians and 
critics, will simply rub their eyes when Canon Mason speaks 
of “the earnestness with which our writers contended for 
the apostolic and divine institution of episcopacy.” “What 
does their earnestness matter?” these will reply, considering 
that they lived before history became scientific! Catenas, in 
fact, are out of date as ammunition in controversy. The 
only part of Canon Mason’s treatise which is of more than 
historical interest is the final chapter, in which under the 
title of “ Modern Anglican Criticism” he discusses the views 
of Hatch and Lightfoot about the origin of the Episcopate. 
But the question of real importance is distinct from the 
question of origins. Even if we allow to the full what Canon 
Mason calls “the apostolical origin of episcopacy,” thoug': 
strict historical evidence will not take us further than the 
cautious statement in our own Ordinal that the three orders 
existed “from the Apostles’ time,” or more exactly from the 
time of the Apostle John, and only in Asia Minor, there 
remains the question whether episcopacy is of the esse of the 
Church, or only, as experience warrants us in saying, of the 
bene esse. On this, which is the fundamental matter, Canon 
Mason's chain of authorities pulls in both directions. On 
the side of the necessity of the Episcopate to the existenee of 
a Church he ranges the names of Saravia, Hall, Taylor, Laud, 
Mountague, Gauden, Barrow, Beveridge, Hickes, Brett, 
Hughes, Daubeny, Van Mildert, Heber; and on the other 
side the weighty names of Hooker, Andrewes, and Ussher, 
besides Forbes, Ferne, Morton, Thorndike, Bramhall, Cosin, 
Saywell, Samuel Parker, Scott, Puller, Oroft, Leighton, 
Burnet, Sherlock, and Thorp. Authority, therefore, on this 
point decides nothing, and we are left to the reason of the 
thing. The most profitable line of argument in reeent 
times has been drawn from the patristic theory. of 
Orders, which recognizes that authority to ordain comes 
from the Church as the “spirit-bearing” body, and. is 
exercised by officers specially commissioned by the Chureh 
for that purpose. On our own definition of the Church as 
“a congregation of faithful men, in which the pure'word of God 
is preached, and the Sacraments duly ministered according to 
Christ’s ordinance,” it is plain that these ordaining officers 
need not be Bishops; it is sufficient that they have behind 
them the authority of the Church: we are therefore pre- 
cluded from declaring invalid the Orders of non-episcopal 
bodies who fulfil the conditions laid down in. our Article. 
Among scholarly High Churchmen this view is gaining 
ground, and in consequence it is becoming the rule to speak 
of non-episcopal Orders not as “invalid,” but only as 
“irregular”; which, from our point of view, they are, the 
Church of England having refused to abandon the rule 
of antiquity by which the commission to ordain is always 
given by those who have received a similar commission, The 
Church of England is never likely to relax a rule which it 
has maintained for so many centuries, and which, in Bishop 
Lightfoot’s words, “has been handed down in unbroken eon- 
tinuity from the apostolic times.” But the difference 
between the claim to possessing the only valid ministry and 
the only regular ministry is immense, and in any negotiation 
between the Church of England and Nonconformist bodies 
would be at once seen to be so. While agreeing, then, with 
Canon Mason in his opinion that “the Church of England 
stands for episcopacy with a resolution peculiarly its own,” 
we believe that it will in future stand for it with a reason- 
ableness which it bas not always shown in the past, and 
especially in the more recent past. 

The pamphlet of the Bishop of Norwich does not deal with 
the theoretical question of the necessity of the Episcopate, but 
with the practical question of its extension in the Chureh of 
England. Yet that practical question turns in some djgree 
on the theoretical one, The demand for a large increase of 
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_ djoceses, which bas become a commonplace on High Church 
* platforms is, based. on the view that Bishops possess some 
« special chatisma not to be found in Archdeacons and Rural 
. Deans, of which every Churchman in their dioceses ought to be 
_ allowed’ the advantage. ‘‘ The Bishop,” it is said, “is the father 
of the diogéae, “Imagine a father who is not intimate with his 
“own, children, We must get rid of the modern Erastian 
official, and gubstitute a true father in God, who because his 
“flock is of manageable size can exercise a direct pastoral 
leadership in spiritual things.” If it is replied that men with 
a gift for leadership are not as common as blackberries, the 
answer is—the words are Dr. Moberly’s—“ that to ask for too 
, mach in the, way of human distinction is not to believe in the 
__ diyine sanction of the institution of episcopacy. It is rather 
, to, reduce it, after all, to the level of a merely human 
expedient.” It is of good omen for the Church of England 
- ‘that a, Bishop has at last been found with enough courage to 
_ speak out against this fashionable nonsense, and to explain 
F clearly, without false shame, why a large extension of the 
 Episcopate would be not a blessing but a calamity to the 
_ Church of England. His reasons, we believe, will be found 
; convincing by any one who will look facts in the face. 





, » ‘ts. MR. BOULLEN’S RECOLLECTIONS.* 
+ A PWTARETIC interest attaches to these Recollections written 
: by Mu: Bullen shortly before his death, in the full consciousness 
t that it-was his valediction to the public whom he had served 
‘ 8o+abvémuously as: missioner, journalist, author, and lecturer. 
: Aunid .yet, in spite of an occasional note of bitterness, this is 
‘ tot a.ead or a querulous book, but is animated by a fine spirit 
of cheerfulness and of gratitude to those who encouraged him, 
» and; above all, to the calling which emancipated him from the 
» itksome drudgery. of office life. This was all the more honour- 
' able to him, for few men Lave owed less to their upbringing 
¢ and gocial ‘advantages and more to themselves. As a child 
© he knew no. real home life; he was brought up by an heroic 
+ thaiden aunt,'a poor dressmaker who kept open house for her 
« meedy and feckless brothers and sisters. On her death, when 
. Prank Bullen was only eight and a half, he was cast on 
the, strects.. He went to sea at twelve, and quitted it at 
t twenty-six to take a junior clerkship in the Meteorological 
‘ Offiee, and never earned more than about £100 a year till he 
“took to journalism after he was forty. In the last fifteen 
‘year of: his:tife he wrote no fewer than thirty-six books, but 
t his chief stand-by was lecturing, and it is to his platform experi- 
t etlces that -thése pages are chiefly devoted. He did not enter 
* ow tliis career until he had reached middle age, and he did not 
+ lay it. down “ until physical disability rendered it impossible 
! to cabry it on; any.longer,” and the deprivation was all the 
« ‘greater since ke!‘ never enjoyed anything more than lecturing, 
+ exceptin America,” where, for some unaccountable reason, he 
} failed «to. please the public. But although Mr. Bullen never 
-. agcended:the lecture platform until he was over forty, he had 
% geeved a long: apprenticeship as a street preacher. From 
- ‘the: day: when -he: was. first “called upon to testify” as a 
» amember ofva band of preachers in Kensal New Town his 
’ appetite for open-air speaking grew until it became a passion 
t witl: him, and proved “a splendid preparation for the lecture 
. platform,” as, well as “a great and perfect compensation for the 
¢ serrews anddrawbacks” of his daily life. He gave his auditors 
: the best he had, ‘{the results of extensive and varied reading, 
« common-sense: outlook upon life, and a totally unorthodox 
< @bristianity.” Here. we may note a physiological curiosity. 
. Mr. Bullen was:for the last twenty-five years of his life a con- 
. fiymed sufferer from lung trouble, chronic laryngitis, and 
« shortness of breath. Yet he assures us that he never found any 
' teonble in making himself distinctly heard in the largest halls, 
+ ahd'that he never knew what it was to have a “tired” or a 
+ “clérgyman’ssorethroat’ # He attributed this to his “ practical 
« ‘knqwledge of voice production,” though he could not teach it, 
i atid-to his fifteen years’ experience of open-air speaking. For 
* the rest, be was: practically self-educated; he was a voracious 
: veader ftom early: childhood, and acquired a large and exten- 
) sive'vocabulary mainly from religious books. Another strange 
feature in ene who had to fend for himself so early in life and 
» speit 6o many years in the roughest company was his sensi- 
. tiveness—a sensitiveness shown not merely in the “terrible 
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sensations ” excited in him by the sight of the dead, but ing 
variety of other ways. Asa small boy he suffered agonies of 
shame on his first appearance in a pair of home-made trousers, 
And when in his prosperous days he treated himself to a fur. 
lined overcoat for use on his winter journeys he “ dreaded fo 
wear it for many reasons, but chiefly because of the chivvying 
of the small boy.” He speaks of himself as “always the most 
diffdent and self-distrustful of men,” and yet he possessed a 
vein of confidence which carried him through many awkward 
moments. 

Mr. Bullen’s first engagement as a lecturer cutside London 
was at Glenalmond, where he met with a most cordial welcome 
from boys and masters—a welcome which dispelled any mis- 
givings as to the success of his campaign. With regard to 
schoolboy audiences, he made at the outset an excellent resoln- 
tion and adhered to it throughout—“ to avoid all appearance of 
the pedagogue, of swof under the cloak of entertainment. | 
felt that since the boys had to come, and had to pay to come 
out of school hours too, the least I could do was to try to make 
my story as full of interest and fun as in me lay, and nothing 
has given me greater pleasure than to hear from old Public 
School boys all over the world when I have met them that 
I haye succeeded.” A lecture at Birmingham led to a series 
of engagements at the local institntes, and from that time 
onward as long as his health allowed he was in constant 
request. In regard to intelligence, he awards the palm to 
Scots audiences, while perhaps the greatest courtesy he ever 
encountered was from a gathering of Welsh-speaking miners, 
who listened with the utmost attention to a lecture which, he 
was informed, very few of them could understand. In regard to 
hospitality, Mr. Bullen had many experiences to relate. His 
hosts were for the most part generous, but not always con- 
siderate. A certain number—not many, fortunately —“ act as 
if the lecturer simply came to entertain them and their guests 
and had no other business in life,” invite ten or a dozen 
people to meet him at dinner, and on his return from the 
lecture expect him to entertain a roomful of people until 
midpight. The best hosts are the least exacting, who 
do not regard the lecturer as their property “ bound to go 
through certain performances as a sort of return for his enter- 
tainment,” but who make him one of themselves without any 
duties, obligations, or expenses. It is strange to learn that 
Mr. Bullen met with less hospitality in America than any- 
where else; for this is the first complaint of the kind we 
have ever heard. He has much to tell us about hotels, 
including the temperance and commercial variety, and places 
those in Australasia at the head of all for comfort and 
reasonableness, The chapter on chairmen is amusing, Mr. 
Bullen suffered much from the egotistic and long-winded, but 
pronounces the fulsome eulogist to be the worst trial of all 
His best chairman was the captain of a battleship on which he 
gave a lecture to the crew on an off day during manquvres 
off the Biscayan coast :— 

“The magnificence of the whole scene overwhelmed me. I looked 
down. upon nearly 800 young men, the fine flower of our race, 
whose shrewd, strong faces looked keenly expectant, but all kindly 
towards me. I-looked around at the mighty ship in all her beauty 
of strength and cleanliness, upon her seven gigantic sisters lying 
motionless in their exact stations near, at the soft splendours o! 
the evening sky, and silken, many-coloured sea, and I felt truly 
that, although such.a moment comes to a man but once in his life- 
time, he cannot then appreciate all its wonders. I did not attempt 
to lecture. I just fell back upon the well-known vernacular, and 
talked pure sailor, giving them all the yarns in my budget that 
were appropriate. And the time allotted me—an hour and a half 
—sped like a dream, punctuated by laughter and applause as 
generous and as full as only the handy man can give. And as soon 
as I had finished uprose the stately figure of the commander, 
giving in trumpet tones the formula to which i have so often 
listened in the public schools: ‘Three cheers for Mr. Bullen!’ 1 
cannot say any more, except that the thunder of those cheers will 
echo in my ears until my dying day. They had hardly died away 
when my audience disappeared, mess benches and all, and the dis- 
ciplined routine of the great ship resumed its course. The sequel, 
however, remains to be told, for it gives a keen insight into the 
tone of the navy man for his joke. As was my practice, I went on 
the navigating bridge next morning to glance at the signal log 
and. greet the watch-keeper. The chief yeoman of signals, always 
® very able man, saluted me, and asked casually : ‘Do you happen 
to know the ship’s steward, sir?’ ‘No, Flags,’ I replied, ‘I cant 
say Ido. I know him by sight, but that’s all,’ ‘Ah, well,’ Flags 
rejoined, ‘he’s a funny man, but a great chum o’ mine. Last night, 
as we was a-goin’ down from the lecture, he says to me, “Flags, 
from ’enceforth I ae a perfectly trethful man.” I may 


regard-you J 
a¢ well say,,sir, that I’ve “itherto ‘ad the reputation of bein’ the 
biggest. liar in tho fleet.” And it was not until some time 
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afterwards that I fully appreciated the somewhat oblique 


° —_ 
a ae stated in his introduction that there would be no 


« chestnuts” and no personalities in his book, and he has been 
as good as his word. The anecdotes are all first-hand; few 
names are mentioned, and none with any deliberate attempt 
to belittle their wearers. This is to the writer's credit, as he 
was not without his prejudices. For instance, he quite 
failed to appreciate the Americans, and he entirely misread 
Dr. Johnson, whom he describes as “the most wrongly 
puffed-up bully that ever lived.” Many curious traits emerge 
in these self-reveuling pages, but the sincerity of the recital 
is beyond question. He had known many changes, and, writing 
in imminent expectation of the last and greatest change of all, 
he showed a spirit which recalls the noble saying of George 
Wilson, another great sufferer: “To none is life so sweet as 
to those who have lost all fear to die.” 





B. M. MALABARL* 

gin Vatentine Curror in his brief preface to this book 
calls Malabari “one of the most remarkable characters that 
modern India has produced.” That, we think, is not an 
exaggerated judgment, for Malabari came nearer to reconciling 
the proverbially irreconcilable East and West than any Indian 
we have heard or read of. He had a passionate sense of 
nationality, yet be recognized that everything which the 
various Indian races and creeds enjoyed in the: form of 
security and peace came from the Western method of govern- 
ment imposed on India. His opinions did not frequently 
satisfy either the Western idea or the Nationalist idea of 
what was best for India, because he was an intermediary 
between the two. But he was often the means of an accom- 
modation. He would represent the Indian point of view to 
Government officiais who liked and trusted him, and if the 
Government felt that some Indian aspiration could be 
gratified without injury to their essential and necessary 
method of administration they would gladly accept Malabari’s 
suggestions. If one could measure Oriental mental qualities 
in Western terms, one would say that Malabari was a Whig. 
He believed that the British administration of India had 
many weaknesses, but he was an out-and-out champion of it 
nevertheless. It must at all costs be retained, he said. No 
Englishman could recognize more clearly than he did the fate 
that would fall on India if the British hand which spreads 
over the whole continent withdrew its gentle pressure and 
allowed the rival elements of the population to begin once 
more their deadly conflicts for supremacy. He was a 
believer in hastening slowly. He longed for the day 
when Indians would be fit and able to bear with the 
British an equal share in governing the land. But he 
sorrowfully admitted that the day was a long way off, 
because he saw that a Constitution would mean nothing but 
disappointment and disaster to his countrymen so long as 
they retained their social and political prejudices. The dark 
and backward social practices of Hinduism, for example, must 
be ended before it would be possible to put Hindus in posses- 
sion of political liberty. One of the acute disappointments 
ef Malabari’s life was when the National Congress, instead of 
setting itself to clear the ground of the lumber that blocked 
the path to self-government, came out as a claimant for 
immediate self-government. Malabari knew which way such 
a policy would lead if—to imagine an impossible thing—it had 
been encouraged. It would have brought to India the experi- 
ence of Turkey, Persia, China—the experience of countries 
which grasp and eat what they-eannot digest. It was natural 
tHat Malabari should not have achieved much that can stand 
asa visible record of his work. He sowed seed, and others, 
we hope, may gather in a harvest. Only the Age of Consent 
Act can be mentioned as a trophy of his energy. But he was 
a power in India. Europeans and Indians alike consulted 
and respected him. More than any other Indian he had 
eonquered prejudice. He was the friend of all creeds. 

Born about 1853 of Parsi parents, Malabari suffered at 
school'as only a very sensitive child can under a very brutal 
master. He has written of this school himself :-— 


“One day a refractory boy had to be brought to his. senses. 
Narbhairam had ‘tried all his punitive regulations on him. This 
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time, therefore, he made him kneel upon. pebbles, .and placed a 
heavy slab on his back, and over the stone he himself pretended 
to sit. This was the last straw and the boy gave such a shriek of 
agony and fright that his mother and grandmother came running 
to the scene; they lived next door to the school These dames 
were well known for their muscular development. They went u 
to Narbhairam, gave him a good deal of Billingsgate, and rel 
the boy. He was withdrawn that day. I, too, went home, never 
to return to the school again. At night I was in high fever, and 
shetiz after in the clutches of Sitala Mata, the goddess of Small 
ox. 
Malabari’s sensitiveness to suffering was combined with a 
romantic imagination. Here we see the makings of a man 
willing to spend himself in the service of his people. His 
flaming spirit made all those who met him much less conscious 
than they otherwise would have been of his physical frailty. 
Tt was an Irish Presbyterian missionary who introduced 
Malabari to Christianity, and Malabari adopted much of 
Christian practice which earned his admiration, though he 
never called himself a Christian. Indeed, if he held in his 
early manhood to any particular faith, it was to his own 
reading of the teaching of Zoroaster. The Parsi prayer for 
light probably expressed most of his cravings: “Give us 
knowledge, sagacity, quickness of tongue, holiness of soul, a 
good memory, and the understanding that goeth on growing, 
the understanding which cometh not throvgh learning.” 
Later in life he seems to have been in all essential convictions 
a Positivist, though, as we have said, he never labelled 
himself, 

Malabari tried several times before he obtained a degree at 
Bombay. The excessive memorizing of the Indian system 
was beyond the peculiar faculties of his brain. His powers of 
independent thought and judgment seemed to leave no room 
in his head for masses of tabulated facts; He was already a 
schoolmaster and a poet—a poet with an ear, a sense of 
beauty, and a mastery of form—before he became a graduate. 
Thanks to Dr. Wilson, a very wise Christian teacher, some of 
Malabari’s poems were published. They contained “ the sweet- 
ness and grace of Gujrati melody with the practical vigour of 
Western thought.” The poems brought Malabari renown, if 
little money. But they also brought him a request to write 
for the Times of India. 

As a journalist Malabari urged social reform on bis country- 
men as a preliminary to all other reform. He wanted an organ 
of his own, and as soon as he was able he founded the Indian 
Spectator, which was, according to his scheme, to. be a poor 
man’s paper, a paper to help women and a paper to raise the 
lowest classes. His ambition was too high andtoowide, But 
his paper could not be ignored. In 1902 he established Bast 
and West, which also did less than it was designed to-do, but 
was also a paper that counted. Of all the reforms which 
Malabari demanded, none was more closely connected with his 
name than that of abolishing child marriages, and the blight 
of perpetual widowhood which he regarded asa prolonged 
suttee. He had the happiness of seeing the Bill passed at 
his inspiration which raised the age of consent for child 
marriages to twelve. How Hindus with. their approved 
polygamy can justify the perpetual widowhood: ‘of wa child 
who perbaps never saw her husband is a mystery which a 
Western mind cannot fathom. On this subject and many 
others Malabari thought and wrote with a perfeetly clear and 
detached logic. Similarly in education he pointed out the 
absurdity of making schoolboys work fourteen hours a day— 
boys who are already married and very likely have families! 
He deplored the absence of religious education in Indian 
schools, but (arguing perhaps too much from his own happy 
experience) said that religion could be taught only by motbers. 
Many of us who watch the effects of the absence of religious 
education in India are more inclined to say that, since we are 
debarred by a solemn pledge from imposing Christianity on 
India, we should provide any religious teaching that the 
parents of the children choose. 

Finally, we must say that Malabari hed a sense of fun, as 
we gather from one of his reminiscences of a meeting with 
the theosopbist, Madame Blavatsky :— 

“Madame Blavatsky was a mighty personality, large of limb, 
loud of voice, reckless in manner, with profound if somewhat ifl- 
digested knowledge, and with a pair of eyes blazing like electric 
batteries. She was short-tempered, but I learnt te manage her 
like a child as we sat in her sanctum, she smoking and talking and 
scolding and swearing, and I listening and usually laughing. Orie 
afternoon she wanted te take me by storm and came out with a 
particularly learned yarn about the ancient cult of the Magi, thp 
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fire burning eternally at Baku, her personal first-hand experience 
of the great ones in those regions and elsewhere. In her enthusiasm 
Madame talked and talked till I felt sore under the astral rides 
she gave me, scouring the heaven above and earth below for the 
nuggets of the Zoroastrian wisdom, and promising me wondrous 
powers of illumination, if I could only accept divine guidance un- 
questioningly. She took me by turn at my weakest and my 
strongest, and lay back in her chair apparently exhausted by the 
strain of her own emotions. WasI captured? Alas,no. On the 
contrary, taking a malicious pleasure in mimicking her, I gave 
Madame a yarn about my own spiritualistic experiences, winding 
up with the exploits of a cock that had belonged to my great- 
grandfather. ‘That cock,’ I concluded in an awed whisper, ‘ used 
to pray in the Bactrian dialect, and it is believed that its feathery 
frame was inhabited by the soul of a Magian.’ As I doled out the 
linguistic and magic virtues of that wonderful chanticleer, I 
thought I had made an impression on Madame. But she was 
contemplating murder all the while. Before I could realize her 
intention, she jumped out of her chair, and with the words ‘Take 
this, you wretch,’ she delivered a ringing box on my ear. Rubbing 
the injured orifice with one hand, I saluted the tigress with the 
other. ‘Let me kiss the hand that had smitten the sceptic, now 
is Isis truly unveiled.’ ” 





MISS SEWELL’S PRINCIPLES OF EDUCATION.* 
[COMMUNICATED. } 

Tue war is still with us, and we are apt to forget that 
victory will fall to the side whose soldiers and sailors have 
been brought up in the best homes. We depend on men 
who were trained as children to be venturesome, hardy, and 
obedient : but more than that, who learnt from their childhood 
to know the difference between striving for the right and for 
mere safety or pleasure, and to see the power of self-sacrifice. 
Long after the war is ended the problem of home training 
will continue; and on its solution by parents will depend not 
only the future of this country, but—as far as we can tell— 
the view of life and its duties and its hopes which will be 
formed by all the countless throngs of mankind. So inter- 
locked is the world becoming. 

Therefore it is not inopportune to give a welcome to a 
first-rate little volume on the home training of children. Miss 
Sewell, a great educationist of early Victorian days, compiled 
two bulky volumes on the subject which would be far too 
solid for the tender digestion of the modern reader: yet they 
are full of most interesting matter, and only to be objected 
to as requiring much leisure. Mrs. Chitty, helped by Miss 
Soulsby, has done a very real service to parents by extracting 
the substance of this work into a portable and very readable 
little book, remarkably free from the peculiar defects of an 
abridgment, and for its purpose, I should say, the most useful 
treatise extant. For it represents the working of a powerful 
mind uniting masculine power of reasoning and admirable 
sense of proportion with a feminine intuition most necessary 
for successful dealing with children. The writer also had the 
gift of summing up much thought and experience into short 
telling phrases, each one of which gives food for reflection. 
Some of these may be transcribed, and it will be seen that, 
though first committed to writing some time before the 
modern interest in education began to grow, they have not 
lost their freshness or their value, and in short are too com- 
pact of thought ever to become stale. “ What we are apt to 
call conceit and wilfulness is often only the natural result of a 
too rapid growth of the intellectual as compared with the moral 
powers.” Just when the sentence promised to be ordinary 
there comes a term which shows real insight. “Why do we 
thus act [spoiling children]? ... Because we are selfish. 
We love ourselves better than our children.” Perfectly true: 
and demanding humble thought. “ Truth is the foundation of 
respect, and unless we have the respect of the young we shall 
never have their love.” Doubtless some modern parents seem 
to care for neither, but the large majority crave for love, and 
many fail to secure it. “Vauity is the exaggeration of an 
amiable desire to please. The reason why so much good 
advice which is meant to be good is received so badly by those 
to whom it is offered very often is, that in touching the fault 
the virtue is touched also; and then the natural instinct of 
self-defence exhibits itself in the form of an excuse.” If this 
were understood, we should abolish all of what schoolboys call 
“jaws "—the exhortations which are felt to be based on a want 
of understanding. This chapter on advice is masterly all 
through, and I venture to say could not have been written by 
any one but a great Englishwoman; it exhibits the national 





gift of light-handedness which has enabled us to bind together 
our Empire with the moral bond of sympathy. 

Miss Sewell was a deeply religious woman, and her remarkg 
on training in religion are worth careful study, but perhaps 
suffer from a certain ignoring of the intellectual side of 
the problem. This, indeed, is a defect, or rather a limita. 
tion, observable throughout, due, no doubt, to the fact that 
Miss Sewell’s experience was among girls at a time when it 
was thought to be almost improper to be concerned with 
the feminine intellectual processes, and when the cult of 
“accomplishments” reigned supreme, generally a “little 
French and the mandoline.” Now the stir that has been made 
of recent years in our educational notions has been concerned 
with three out of the four departments of training: the 
spiritual, the moral, the intellectual, and the physical, the first 
being the one on which we have least to say in advance of 
1850, and it is remarkable how unanimously educationists 
agree as to the intellectual problem being the most elusive of 
all. That is to say, it provokes most discussion, and yet our 
failures in this department are apparently the most numerous 
As to these Miss Seweli’s book gives no direct help. She is 
wonderfully sound, sane, and sympathetic in all that concerns 
the moral and the spiritual: probably she knew that, given 
wholesome guidance in these, the intellect would take care of 
itself; and as for the physical, it would have been a useless 
encroachment on the medical sphere to give any advice 
whatever. 

It is most interesting to mark how admirably Miss Sewell’s 
practical hints forestall the modern problems, though of 
course quite unconsciously. With a little putting of two and 
two together we can see what she would have thought of 
the Montessori theory. She says: “Information is nothing: 
cultivation of the mind everything.” But her general atti. 
tude towards discipline leads one to suppose that she 
would have instinctively avoided the dangers of license 
which some critics of the theory have forecasted. Again, 
there is a vast divergence of opinion nowadays on the question 
of individualism and collectivity. Miss Sewell hardly touches 
on it directly, but her fine regard for authority makes it clear 
that pure individualism would never have satisfied her. She 
makes it plain in one noble chapter (xxi.) that among the first 
facts a child learns must be his own incorporation into the 
Christian family. 

In short, I know of no educational writing which with such 
lucidity and firmness lays down the fundamental principles of 
moral and religious training. The limits within which Miss 
Sewell moves are very wide, and her advice is just as fresh and 
stimulating now as it must have been fifty years ago; and I 
am afraid even more needed. It would be, I am certain, a real 
help to any parents to read and think over these wise precepts. 
They would be useless, of course, to any who cannot assimilate 
them and reflect upon them : but then so is the Sermon on the 
Mount. 

I conclude with one extract showing Miss Sewell’s idea of 
the difference between human and divine action in the training 
of character :-— 


“ We talk as if human hearts were in our own hands to mould just 
as we will. Itis alla mistake, founded on the supposition that 
we know what is safe, and good, and wise. We have only to watch 
the trees and flowers: the children we love so anxiously are just 
like them. What can wedo for them? Plant, water, prune, train 
—it sounds like positive work: but look into it narrowly, and it is 
only negative. in and sunshine, dews and frosts, must be sent 
in the proportion which God sees fit, or our plant will not flourish ; 
and if attempting to take the work out of His hands we remove it 
from its natural soil, and place it under shelter, and watch over it 
exclusively ourselves, it will die,” EL 





SOUTHERN INDIA* 
We have here a pleasant, readable book, in which the painter 
and the writer put before us many picturesque and interesting 
phases of native life in Southern India. Lady Lawley’s water- 
colour sketches, which are reproduced in colour, are exceedingly 
attractive. They are chiefly of single figures, standing out 
clearly against a plain background. Sometimes a beautiful 
piece of Oriental furniture, or the stock-in-trade of the model, 
forms part of the picture, but as a rule Lady Lawley depends 
upon lively and clever characterization for the interest of her 
pictures. She depicts many sides of Oriental life with a 
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symputhetic touch, from a dignified intellectual-looking 
Mohammedan gentleman (a Khazi or Magistrate), or the back 
view of a Mohammedan lady adorned with jewels and gor- 
geously dressed in silk and gauze, to Hindu musicians and 
bird-catchers, or a low-caste Canarese woman wrapped in a 
blue sari and carrying a basket on her head. The few 
landscapes that Lady Lawley has included in this book suffer 
more from the effects of the three-colour process than the 
figures; but it has not stolen all the charm from “ Early 
Morning on the Lake, Ootacamund,” or from “A Tank in 
Mysore with the Maharajah’s Palace in the distance.” Lady 
Lawley is fortunate in ber collaborator. for Mrs. Penny has the 
art of describing the countless people who move through these 
pages, with enough detail to make them live again for the 
stay-at-home reader, but without annoying him with tiresome 
trivialities. She bas something to tell us of the Mohammedans 
and of life behind the purdah, of ascetics and their strange 
austerities, and even of our old friends of the Arabian Nights, 
jinns, shytans, and magicians. Her chapters on “ The Faith 
of Islam” and on “ Mohammedan Festivals” are interesting, 
though she does not treat the subject very profoundly. She 
says that in Southern India the Mobammedans have adopted 
some of the religious customs of the Hindus among whom 
they live, “and (like them) use flowers, fruit, sweets, camphor; 
and butter” in the exercise of their ritual. “They add magic 
squares and circles, and make invocations in the name of a 
jinn or demon coupled with one of the many names of Allah.” 
But in spite of this apparent similarity “the uncompro- 
mising pride of race of the Muslim” conquerors and “the 
exclusive caste system of the Hindus” have prevented any 
amalgamation of the two communities. The chapters devoted 
to Hindu life touch lightly on the subjects of temples and 
worship, for these cannot well be discussed in detail in a book 
like this; but we are given a glimpse of the dancing girl whom 
“the Hindu honours as a daughter of the deity.” Mrs. Penny 
gives us an exciting account of a Devil-dance which two 
English boys saw from the recesses of a hollow tree. It was 
a dangerous “lark,” for the boys might have been torn to 
pieces by the frenzied dancers if they had been discovered. 
Perhaps the best part of the book is that devoted to the 
Nilgiri Hills and to the curious primitive peoples who live 
in this region of tropical and sub-tropical vegetation. 
Some of them, “born like the leopard and the monkey in 
the forest,” live in and by the jungle; others own herds of 
half-wild buffaloes; while others again are “industrious, 
law-abiding agriculturalists.” It was this country that Haider 
Ali harried with his fierce Mysorean Horse, and where his son 
Tippu Sultan reigned until he was destroyed by the English 
in 1799. He was, as Mrs. Penny says, “a man of strange 
character .. . of a Nero-like brutality on the one hand and 
with a love of art and letters on the other.” She tells us 
that he “delighted in the crushing of human beings under 
the feet of elephants.” The account here of his savage 
acts is curiously confirmed out of his own mouth in a 
book of Select Letters of Tippoo Sultan, arranged and 
translated by Colonel William Kirkpatrick and published 
in 1811. The first letter, which is addressed to the 
superintendent of the elephant stables, orders a “severe 
flogging” to be given to some idle clerks of this department 
of the State. Many of the letters give orders for more violent 
punishments, while the other side of the man’s character is 
shown in the interest that he took in reforming the calendar 
and inventing suitable names for his divisions of the year, in 
his coinage, and in the care which he lavished on his fighting 
men. His subjects, according to another contemporary 
English soldier-historian, lived in comparative prosperity. 
We will end this notice with the reply of an educated native, 
who, Mrs. Penny tells us, was asked if “the villagers were 
satisfied with the rule of the British Government. ‘The 
English respect our caste and our village institutions, and 
they give us religious liberty and local self-government in our 
punchayets. Could we look with any certainty for similar 
concessions from any other nation, European or Asiatic ?’” 





BERNINL*® 
Ir is not difficult to imagine the astonishment of the past 
generation of art-lovers had they been invited to read the 
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volume before us. Clough’s contemptuous line, “ Well, but 
St. Peter’s? Alas, Bernini has filled it with sculpture,” 
sums up their attitude. To them the praise of Bernini would 
have appeared an act of apostasy to all that was sacred and 
right in architecture or sculpture. But divergent styles of art 
are beginning to live together as peaceably in men’s minds as 
in the cities where succeeding generations of artists have 
placed their works side by side. Mr. Norton’s admiration of 
Bernini is so whole-hearted that he attributes lack of appre- 
ciation of a great deal of bis senlpture to the absence of 
that ecstatic religious emotion which marked the middle of 
the seventeenth century. He also considers it unreasonable to 
blame Bernini for decorating the interiors of churches with 
figures in violent action which swoop from cornices and 
vaulting, like birds of prey. Why, asks Mr. Norton, should 
not this style be allowed when the Gothic sculptors crowded 
their portals with statues, and the early painters portrayed 
the glories of Heaven on the ceilings of churches? “ Why, 
if the conventional and halting work of the nameless early 
artists is good, should the masterly work of Bernini be 
considered bud?” The reason is not far to seek. Tho 
early work, to which we will not allow the word “halt- 
ing” to be applied, is right because it is not realistic, 
and therefore is not incongruous. The late work is wrong 
because of its materialistic realism. A late Italian figure 
modelled with complete regard to anatomy when it sits 
dangling its legs over a narrow cornice looks as absurd and out 
of place as a living model would if placed in the same position. 
The figures which grow in the mouldings and surround many 
an entrance to a Gothic Cathedral are perfectly in place 
becanse their proportions have ceased to be realistic and have 
become architectural. We are not able to follow Mr. Norton 
in his defence of the Saint Teresa group. He sees that the 
sculptor bas in truth portrayed a physical not a spiritual 
ecstasy, and tries to cover over the mistake by calling the 
angel a failure; but his allusion to the “tilted nose and silly 
smile” points out exactly Bernini’s fault. He deliberately 
made the heavenly messenger a Cherubino, a “ Narcisetto, 
Adoncino, d’ Amor.” 

But whatever faults we have to find, the fact remains that 
Bernini was one of the great Italian artists. He had the true 
titanic energy of creation, even if it caused his figures to fling 
their arms and legs about wildly and their draperies to 
explode like bombs. At his best he shows that in him there 
burnt the sacred flame as well as the explosive forces. 
Who but a great architect could have conceived and carried out 
the colonnade before St. Peter’s or the wonderful baldaechino 
under the dome? We must always remember too with 
gratitude the influence exerted in Paris by the old Bernini 
upon the young Christopher Wren, for from this inspiring 
conference the younger man, who had come an engineer, 
departed an artist. 

In the volume before us, besides the essay on the art of 
Bernini, there is a catalogue with a number of illustrations 
of baked clay models for sculpture, which are now in America, 
these models testifying to the enormous technical skill of the 
artist. Also we are given reproductions of drawings for the 
great colonnade, with curious mystical suggestions as to its 
plan, which seems to have been developed from a crucifix. 
One of these drawings makes the astonishing suggestion of 
a huge two-storied colonnade with a group of buildings on the 
left of St. Peter's, equal in size to the Vatican! Can the 
mind conceive a vaster architectural project ? 





THE MAGAZINES. 
As the Nineteenth Century contains no fewer than nineteen 
articles, of which fifteen deal directly or indirectly with the 
war, it is obviously impossible for us to do more than very 
briefly summarize the contents of the outstanding contributions. 
Of Mr. Ellis Barker’s centenary reflections on Bismarck we have 
already written. Amongst the other political papers we may 
specially notice Signor Gino Calza-Bedolo’s interesting state- 
ment on “Italy and Intervention.” He defends her mainte- 
nance of neutrality as a“ brave action,” inasmueh as it involves 
the renunciation once and for all of an agreement “ which, 
though unnatural, rigorously protected our safety—the Triple 
Alliance.” At the same time, he regurds intervention sooner 
or later as indispensable. The determining factor can only 








assume one of two forms: either the military break-up of 
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Austria, or an energetic and decisive action of the Allies 
against Turkey :— 

“The first, by completely disturbing the Balkan equilibrium, 
would force us to look after our Adriatic interests; the second, 
following upon the disappearance of Turkey in Europe, would 
make it necessary for us to take an active and fruitful part in the 
partition of her spoils so as to preserve our legitimate and 
traditional aspirations in the East.” 

The writer holds, however, that the Allies should carefully 
consider this factor of Italian intervention, as “a frank deter- 
mination of the limits within which it is intended to grant us 
liberty of action in the Fast will be highly appreciated in Italy.” 
Italy, he adds, awaits such proposals mainly from Great 
Britain. “For many obvious reasons we are of opinion that 
our Eastern and Mediterranean interests can be more easily 
reconciled with those of Great Britain than with those of any 
other Great Power.” Incidentally he observes that Anglo- 
Italian friendship contributed far more to Italy’s declaration 
of neutrality than her traditional aversion from the 
“ Tedeschi.” Sir Harry Johnston maintains that it would 
be “a vast mistake, an unjustifiable blunder,” when the terms 
of peace are arranged, to allow German rule to continue in 
Africa, partly because he considers Germany’s desire to possess 
Morocco to have been the fundamental cause of the war, but 
also for two other reasons: first, that she has proved herself 
unfit to educate the backward races of the world, and second, 
that her colonies afford the only solid asset on which we can 
draw to liquidate the tremendous debt we have incurred by the 
war. Sir Harry Johnston’s arguments do not convince us, but 
they command the respect due to one whose knowledge 
of African native problems is profound and based on 
intimate first-hand observation. ——Sir Francis Piggott, under 
the heading “The Neutral Merchant,” discusses the three 
American Notes (not including that issued this week) and 
their answers. His main aim is to demolish the “ prevalent 
and mistaken opinion,” adopted by the Germans, that 
it is a breach of neutrality to trade in contraband, and 
that it is the duty of a neutral State to prevent its 
subjects from so trading. On the contrary, the neutral 
trader is free to carry on his trade with either or both 
belligerents to any extent, in arms or in anything else; but if 
he trades in contraband he takes the risk of losing his cargo. 
But while the neutral trader may supply contraband subject 
only to the risk of seizure, the principle of seizure is still in 
a very crude state. The right of search, devised as an indis- 
pensable corollary, involves the duty to search, and “it is the 
omission to recognize this duty that has plunged the German 
Admiralty in their piratical career.” We have not space to 
follow Sir Francis Piggott’s argument further, or to trace his 
handling of the thorny question of embargo and continuous 
voyages, but may note his contention that in blockade—* the 
supreme manifestation of force for the purpose of crushing 
the enemy "—all minor considerations and humanitarian con- 
cessions vanish: “the right of the belligerent, as is inevitable, 
takes the upper hand, and the right of the neutral dis- 
appears.”——M. Emile Vandervelde writes on “ Belgium of 
To-day and To-morrow,” describing a recent visit to the Belgian 
Army at the front, and its wonderful reorganization. He 
pays a remarkable tribute to the heroism of the King and the 
valour of his troops, specially singling out the Franciscan 
monk, now a lieutenant in the Army, who has lived for a 
month in a ruined farm in sole charge of a dangerous post of 
observation. “ At first sight,” he observes, “ what a gulf there 
was between this monk, Conservative, Royalist, and the 
Republican, Socialist, and Internationalist who came to visit 
him by night. Yet when we shook hands, at this extreme 
outlying point of Belgium of to-day, united by suffering, we 
were one in heart, will, and hope.”——-Mr. H. J. Jennings, 
discussing the working of ‘ Home Railways during the War,” 
handsomely acknowledges the public-spirited devotion to duty 
of the railwaymen. He estimates the full loss in dividends for 
1914 as against 1913 at a million and a quarter—a sum which 
will make an appreciable difference in the spending power of 
the investor. ‘The State, furthermore, will be sufferers from 
the smaller amount on which Income Tax is payable.” He 








notes the progress in railway electrification, and concludes 
by expressing the view that State purchase is not likely 
to be brought any nearer by the tentative control at 
present exercised by the Government. 

The editor of the National Review devotes the opening 
section of his “ Episodes of the Month” to Sir Edward Grey’s 








speech at Bechstein Hall, in which he finds “the gist of the 
matter—namely, that Germany deliberately picked a quarrel} 
at her own time for her own purposes with the present Allies.” 
We welcome his vigorous protest against the efforts of the 
group of politicians who, “ with the object of hampering us, 
prejudicing neutrals, and assisting the common enemy of 
civilization whenever the period of negotiations may super. 
vene, have invented the foul and groundless assertion that 
Sir Edward Grey was a Machiavelli who treacherously lured 
Germany to destruction by assurances of goodwill, and then, 
when it was too late and impossible for her to draw back from 
war with France and Russia, fell upon her.” The recent 
proceedings of the I.L.P. Conference at Norwich prove that 
this group is still impenitent. We note with satisfaction the 
editor's outspoken comments on the action of the Jockey Club, 
and his warning to those optimists who accept all unofficial 
news as to Germany's weakening powers of resistance, when 
there is strong presumptive evidence that she is only 
“shamming dead.” He also deals frankly with the Neuve 
Chapelle casualties and the operations in the Dardanelles, 
The number is a much better one than usual because the 
editor indulges less freely in recrimination. Sir Edward Grey, 
as we have seen, is partially taken back into favour, and the 
principal article is devoted in the main to a recognition of the 
services of Lord Kitchener. For the rest, Mr. Maxse enlarges 
freely on the futility of the British Press attempting to direct 
neutrals from London, and addresses a special lecture to the 
Spectator for making a “hideous mess of Anglo-American 
relations.” ——Mr. Maurice Low in “ American Affairs” follows 
on the same line. He describes an interview he recently had 
with a leading Government official, who resented the 
criticisms of the British Press as unfair and ungenerous. 
When Mr. Lowexplained that there had perhaps been a feel- 
ing of disappointment because the United States had not 
protested against flagrant violations by Germany of the 
Hague Conventions, the “leading Government official” 
replied:— 

“ What good would a protest have dono? If we had protested 

to Germany on the representations of England we should have 
been compelled to protest to England at the instance of Germany, 
and you may be sure Germany would have brought forward 
indubitable proof of English offences. We should have done no 
good and simply incurred the hostility of both sides. When s 
nation protests it is usually accepted as the first warning of a 
purpose to proceed to more rigorous measures unless the grievance 
complained of is remedied. What means were we to employ if 
our protest were disregarded? Surely we were not expected togo 
to war?” 
We could wish for no better proof of the fact which so many 
of our correspondents—critical as well as sympathetic—have 
freely admitted, that the present Administration at Washington 
does not represent the feelings of the nation. 

Dr. Dillon’s paper, “Italy on the Verge,” in the new Contem- 
porary should be read with and checked by that of Signor 
Gino Calza-Bedolo in the Nineteenth Century. Dr. Dillon 
puts the case of the “ Neutralists” with great frankness. In 
particular, he lays stress on the readiness which Germany bas 
always shown to finance Italian institutions and develop the 
resources of the country. “Without this inflow of capital 
[estimated at £120,000,000 by Dr. Dillon] the material 
progress which Italy has made during the past fifteen years 
would have been much less marked.” Fear of bankruptcy 
and of German invasion is reinforced by other considerations. 
The “ Neutralists” bear a grudge against atheistic France and 
schismatic Russia, and some of them prefer Catholic Austria 
to heretical Britain. But the partisans of neutrality, accord- 
ing to Dr. Dillon, “ once so numerous as to be almost identical 
with the nation, are fast diminishing in number.” The 
Interventionists, on the other hand, take longer views, and, 
while they are more genuinely concerned with the maintenance 
of the nation’s dignity, they realize that on the score of self- 
interest neutrality, if persisted in, can only lead to bitter 
disappointment. They recognize the hollowness of Austria's 
offer, and the impossibility of gratifying their aspirations 
in the Eastern Mediterranean if Germany and Austria 
were to win.—Senator H. La Fontaine discusses the 
reconstruction of Belgium, without minimizing the physical 
difficulties of the problem—the repatriation of exiles, the 
rebuilding of cities, factories, monuments—or the problem 
of restoring the shattered moral of the victims. Yet he 
faces the future as a hopeful idealist, dwelling on the 
need of completing and improving the educational system, 
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a 
developing the aesthetic sense of the nation, &e. The figures 
and facts which he gives bearing on the ruin of agriculture, 
damage to roads and railways, and destruction of all vehicles 
are formidable, while he estimates that if the war lasts a year 
the Belgian Debt will reach £240,000,000. Hence, as Belgium 
bas sacrificed herself in the interests of the world, he con- 
tends that “ the totality of the States should guarantee her 
the loan she must contract.” He declares that Belgium will 
pever ask for an increase of territory. She only desires to 
reappear just as she was. Senator La Fontaine ends with the 
bope that Belgiam may become the site of an international 
city—the focus of the fraternal activity of the nations, a city 
ef concord and light, for which he suggests the name of 
Geopolis.— The Outlook for Neutrals,” as it appears to 
Sir John MacDonell, is not reassuring. We have, he declares, 
to go back more than a hundred years to find times when 
international law—the open disapprobation by mankind of 
offences against it—had less strength than now:— 

“To-day, it would seem to be doing violence to language to 

of a family of nations, or of the existence of the mavima 
cvitas of Europe. There is no united action for the protection of 
eral interests, and the hope of such is for the time being some- 
what visionary. Among neutral States exists no unity of purpose. 
They have different policies, hopes, and fears. Their subjects are 
divided in sympathy. Common action seems impossible. Com- 
binations similar to the Armed Neutrality of 1780 or 1800 seem 
impracticable. Motives of interest or apprehensions have led to 
eondonation or extenuation of the worst conduct, or, what is little 
better, silence with respect to it.” 
Sir John MacDonell quotes the remarkable prediction of the 
late Mr. Hall in 1889: “ Conduct in the next great war will 
certainly be hard; it is very doubtful if it will be scrupulous, 
whether on the part of belligerents or neutrals; and most 
likely the next war will be great”; and expresses the bope 
that his further prediction of a subsequent reaction towards 
increased stringency of law may also be realized. M. Jean 
Finot has an acute study on Franco-English solidarity, taking 
as his starting-point the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, 
and dwelling especially on English influence on French 
intellect in the eighteenth century. The most attractive 
article in the number is Mr. Jarintzoff’s delightful anecdotic 
sketch of the Russian soldier, which brings out bis truly filial 
devotion to his officers, his compassion, and his humour. 
We may also note Miss Evelyn Underhill’s in memoriam study 
of Charles Péguy, the French Christian mystic poet, who fell 
in the first weeks of the war, dying the death which he had 
pronounced to be the most sacred of all—in defence of the 
Motherland. 

Mr. Crozier Long has contributed to the Fortnightly a very 
interesting survey of the Russian battle front in Poland, 
written in Warsaw just after the Russian set-back in the 
Masurian region. Everywhere he found quiet confidence in 
the Army, which is well equipped and supplied with plenty of 
ammunition, and is cheerful and full of hope of victory. In 
Warsaw the prohibition of alcohol, including beer, is complete, 
and the decree is well observed—“ allowing for human nature 
and a reserve of the spirituous furniture polish of which three 
citizens died this week.” The German strategy seems to 
have become stereotyped. Mr. Long thus describes the 
regular routine :— 

“German surprise concentration with a chance of success before 
eur Army, with bad communications, can counter-concentrate ; 
next, a belated stopping of the German advance, followed by 
limited reaction, thanks to stout infantry fighting, in our favour; 
next, weeks of stagnation with fruitless frontal attacks undertaken 
by the Germans without real faith in success; and, finally, a new 

an concentration on a new front.” 











We are told that the defences of Warsaw are strong, and even 
if the line of the Bsura-Rawka position were pierced there 
would be a fresh field position to be carried before the 
fortifications of Warsaw itself could be reached. The German 
Staff work seems to be as complete as possible. Even ruses 
are carried out simultaneously over miles of front, the 
Particular forms of night attack being varied to order 
simultaneously, In some regions near Lodz, we are told, the 
civil population have taken to living uncerground, refusing 
to return to their own houses even when these are intact. In 
one district the tenants of a catacomb have set up a 
communal administration with a judicial system recognized 
by the German commandant. “The sense of security, 
the desire for a settled life, has disappeared. I heard 
f families which, after wandering from trench to trench 











the whole way from Petrokow, reached the Vistula near 
lvangorod, and took up residence in overturned German 
pontoons.” Mr. Long describes a visit to General Radko 
Dimitrieff, the Bulgarian, who declared that the condition 
of his Army was in every way good, the sickness rate 
being only three per cent.; that is, lower than in peace 
time. The General praised the Austrian Staff work and 
equipment, but criticized the bad moral of the Austrian 
Army as shown by the soldiers’ readiness to surrender, and, 
after having done so, to give information. “The cause of 
surrender,” he said, “is not personal cowardice, but lack 
of interest in the war, lack of that sense of race 
responsibility and race solidarity which make the Germans 
so formidable.” Personal observations of the character 
of the Kaiser are now the fashion. Here we ure given 
a reprint of an article written in 1910 and published 
in America by Miss Anne Topham. The account does not 
differ much from others. The following sentences seem to give 
the clue to much that is astonishing in German diplomatic 
action :— 

“He [the Kaiser] is furiously impatient of argument, especially 
if it is convincing, and extremely nettled if he cannot persuade 
people that his point of view is the right one. He can with 
difficulty be made to see two sides of a question, nor more 
than his own point of view, which, however, does not hinder 
him from changing that point later on if circumstances seem to 
demand it, with a naive oblivion of his former attitude of mind.” 
Mrs. St. Cluir Stobart writes a most stirring account of 
her attempt to instal a Red Cross hospital at Brussels. Just 
as she was beginning to get the building into order, and had 
telegraphed to London for her staff to come to her, the 
German Army entered the city. Mra. Stobart, her husband, 
and a friend who was to be chaplain and treasurer of the 
hospital were at once arrested as spies and had real hardships 
to endure, and indeed came very near being shot. The treat- 
ment of the party in Belgium by the German officers seems 
to have been disgraceful, especially so by one man whom they 
called the “ Devil Major.” Finally the suspects were sent to 
Germany to be tried, and after experiencing filthy and insani- 
tary German prisons they fell into the hands of an officer 
who was a courteous gentleman. He became convinced of the 
honesty of his prisoners, and sent them over the frontier into 
Holland. Dr. Holland Rose urges the necessity of 
fighting out this war to a finish, and of not making early 
offers of peace. Germany baving in the last century fought 
three successful wars believes herself invulnerable, and 
believes also that her methods of terrorism are bound to 
succeed :— 

“Now, unfortunately, it becomes a dire necessity that sho 
should undergo some of those experiences which she has in turn 
inflicted on ber neighbours, To a nation mad with ambition and 
dizzy with triumph the mere expression of indignation at out- 
rages isas naught. Unless they actually suffer in their internal 
life, unless they see some of their cities occupied by foreign troops, 
the indignation of mankind will be a matter for scornful jesting, 
and the German General Staff will more than ever trust in 
machinery and terrorism.” 

Mr. T. F. Farman writes in Blackweod a survey of the work 
accomplished in the war by dirigibles and aeroplanes. He 
traces the history of the twenty-five Zeppelins constructed 
before the war, and shows that of these twelve have been 
destroyed and one seriously damaged. He calculates that 
the offensive capacity of these monsters has been grossly 
overestimated, and states that even one of the newest 
types can only carry one ton of bombs, if it is to be prepared 
for a voyage of twelve hours. Mr. Farman says that although 
the English Flying Corps was, and is, inferior to the French 
in numbers, “ its organization was from the outset, and is still, 
superior”; and he notes the curious fact that the honour of 
undertaking offensive operations has so often been left to us, 
when it bas meant the transport of our flying machines across 
France by rail to reach the starting-point. Mr. Farman 
truly says that some of the adventures of the Cuxhaven 
raid were beyond the dreams of Jules Verne. An aeroplane 
is carried out towards the German coast on a ship of 
war, the pilot ascends from its deck into the air, drops 
his bombs, returns, and has to alight on the sea. Here 
he is picked up by a submarine, and, after sinking his 
aeroplane, is carried into safety below the surface of the 
water. Those who have ever had anything to do with the 
works of a great public Department and the filling up of 
their forms, and especially those of the War Office, will 
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rejoice in “The Junior Sub’s” account of the business. With 
great humour he describes the actions of “Olympus” and 
its three Departments: (1) Round Game Department (in- 
cluding dockets, indents, and all official correspondence) ; 
(2) Fairy Godmother Department; (3) Practical Joke Depart- 
ment. The first Department deals with all applications for 
material by correspondence :— 

“ By the rules of the game, if Olympus can think of a single 

detail which has not been thought of by you—for instance, if you 
omit to mention that the lost washers (of a machine gun) were 
circular in shape and had holes through the middle—you are ipso 
Sacto disqualified under Rule One. Rule Two, also, is liable to 
trip you up. Possibly you may have written the pack mule’s 
name in small block capitals, instead of ordinary italics underlined 
in red ink, or put the date in Roman figures instead of Arabic 
numerals. If you do your application is referred back to you and 
you lose a life.” 
The Fairy Godmother Department sometimes showers 
unexpected gifts in the way of pay, but the Practical Joke 
Department has a way of stepping in to make matters even 
(for Olympus). The latter Department is credited with having 
descended upon an officer fresh from the trenches and charged 
him for lodgings at the rate of two and threepence a night. 
Mr. Charles Oliver, whose studies of humble French life we are 
accustomed to read with pleasure, this month gives us two 
phases of character, which he calls “ The Pillar of Cloud and 
the Pillar of Fire.” ‘The Pillar of Cloud is an old bookbinder, 
or rather virtuoso, for he collects more than he binds, who lives 
entirely in an ideal world of Napoleonic legend. He dwells in 
un old gatehouse of a small Burgundian town, up a turret stair, 
where he lives with rare first editions anda real Paul Veronese. 
But the owner of these treasures is entirely ineffective, and lives 
in Béranger’s verse more than inthe present. Very different is 
the Pillar of Fire, a poor worn-out old man who goes about on 
a broken-down tricycle trading in rabbit-skins. Monsieur 
Lapin, as he is called, is also of the cult of Napoleon, and has 
a picture of the Emperor nailed on the box which contains 
his skins. He half believes the legend that the great com- 
mander will reappear at the hour of need. One day he makes 
the great discovery that he has arrived, and over the portrait 
another is placed, that of General Joffre. The miracle has 
taken pluce!——Of the strange things that are going on in 
Europe now, not the least curious is the post office of 
the Indian troops, of which a description is given here. 
This office is staffed by natives, for who else could decipher 
the addresses and the characters in which they are written P 
Here to a corner of France has come a letter which 
started last December from Kashgar, in Chinese Turkestan, 
and has been carried over the Roof of the World m 
mid-winter. Another letter has begun its journey through 
a jungle where the postman carried a spear and jingling bells 
to scare the tigers from his path. A favourite address is the 
compound word “Inthetrench,” which is sometimes varied by 
“ Fransinditinch.” 








FICTION. 





THE SWORD OF YOUTH.* 
THE appearance of a new story from the pen of Mr. James 
Lane Allen, while welcome in itself, is doubly so for proving 
the persistence of an element which has been somewhat 
lacking in recent American fiction. Of the richness and 
variety of the Transatlantic chorus there can be no question. 
One has only to mention the names of writers so divergent in 
their methods and aims as Mrs. Wharton, Mrs. Atherton, Mr. 
Winston Churchill, Mr. F. P. Dunne, and Mr. Montague 
Glass (the author of Potash and Perlmutter). Mr. Lane Allen 
belongs, if not quite to an earlier generation, at least to a 
class of American writers less concerned with the problems 
of the hour than the romance and chivalry of the past. He 
has thus points of contact with Miss Mary Johnston and 
Mr. Owen Wister, but his style and outlook are pre-eminently 
his own. He is the prose poet of Kentucky, and the landscape 
of that famous State and the heroic qualities of its inhabitants 
have never known a more faithful or a more sympathetic inter- 
preter. And though the Kentucky of which he writes in these 
pages was the battle-scarred Kentucky of the last two years of 
the great war, he has not written a word that could revive the 
embers of old animosities. His hero is a Southerner fighting 





* The Sword of Youth, By James Lane Allen, London: Macmillan and 
Co. [6s.] 








ie 
with the Army of the South, but there is nothing more 
touching or memorable in the book than the picture of 
Lincoln entering Richmond in April, 1865 :— 


“Slowly along the river it came, a twelve-oared manned 
by twelve United States sailors. Sitting in the barge were a few 
men; but the sailors and the men save one seemed to have their 
respect fixed upon a single person in the barge—the only man who 
was being ceremoniously rowed. Even seated, he was seen to be 
long, awkward, pallid, and rough, an uncouth primitive Piece of 
human workmanship. He sat silent, taking no notice of the mea 
who accompanied him ; his piteous eyes were fixed on the doomed 
city, on Richmond, which he had never seen. A man who had come 
up from behind and was standing beside Joseph Sumner, sudden} 
gave a wild shout and jerked off his hat, and turning to Mac, 
though he were a human brother, pointed at the barge and 
exclaimed excitedly: ‘That’s Lincoln! There’s the President! 
There he is! There’s the man who has done it all!’ He ran down 
closer to the river’s edge and stood waving his hat and hallooi 
Others took up the cry and voices and forms began to follow the 
barge. Joseph Sumner did not move nor lift his hat nor shout— 
standing spellbound; there was the man that of all the millions 
alive on the earth he had most wished to see. That man, too, was 
from Kentucky. On this pleasant fourth of April of that year 
1865, the reaper, appointed by the nation to reap the long sowings 
of its erring years, was there in simple view of his countrymen, 
The rowing sailors pushed the great gaunt reaper with the 
piteous eyes toward Libby Prison. Early in the afternoon J 
Sumner was rolling a barrel along the sidewalk. He had engaged 
to roll barrels of merchandise from a half-burned warehouse tos 
place near by. He was rolling his barrel when in the distance he 
heard a roar of voices, a tide of voices coming nearer like a multitude 
of waters ; breaking against the walls of houses and the stones of the 
streets—the crumbling waters of troubled but triumphant voices. 
Then he caught sight of a scene that even in the distance seared 
his eyes, scorched his mind. A wild disordered mob of black and 
white human beings, crowded from the middle of the street out to 
the sidewalk, against the walls of the houses, came sweeping on, 
carrying everything before them. This multitude s and 
eddied and roared and sang in front of and on each side of and 
behind a splendid carriage, and sitting in the carriage was the man 
he had seen in the barge on the river. Still the same rough, plain, 
solemn, sallow man there on the rear seat of the carriage, with no 
smile on his face, no flash in his eyes, no triumph in his jaws, no 
sense of his own glory; but looking as though the inhumanity of 
centuries swarmed about his carriage, as though the mistakes of a 
young nation in a new world laughed and wept in those frantic 
and frenzied souls. He sat there as though on him rested the eyes 
of Washington, of Jefferson, the eyes of Cesar and of Napoleon; 
and the eyes of Socrates and the eyes of Christ. Joseph Sumner, 
as the mob swept past him, was pushed back against a doorway. 
He clung to it, leaving his barrel to its fate. A strange memory 
came back tohim. When a little fellow at home often he had 
looked at four pictures in the big red morocco-bound Bible: one of 
the Garden of Eden, one of the deluge, one of Samson tearing 
down the prison house, and one of Christ entering Jerusalem. He 
thought of this last picture now; the palm-branches in the old 
childhood picture were the forest of black arms waved in the air; 
the hosannas in the streets of Jerusalem were the cries of these 
Africans, heard not long ago near the equator, and now united 
around the saviour of slaves in the United States. The reaper, 
saviour, rode there in his triumphal carriage, with ten short days 
of his life to live.” 


Of the family with whose fortunes the story is chiefly con- 
cerned only two are left—the mother and the youngest of her 
five sons. The other four and her husband have all fallen in 
the war. Mrs. Sumner is an heroic figure in stature as in 
character, and though brought to the verge of destitution she 
maintains a proud and indomitable front. Yet, while ber 
uncomplaining courage is admirable, there is a grim and 
forbidding strain in her character. She was still a great 
figure, “a great presence, a solitary grey sibyl of a Kentucky 
epic past”; but with great breadths of sympathy she combined 
great narrowness of prejudice, and by a strange perversity the 
chief victim of her harshness was her only surviving 602, 
whom she condemned to be a mere hewer of wood and drawer 
of water when he was longing to be off to the front. True, 
he was only seventeen, but he was old for his years, and it 
galled him bitterly to remain at home as a farm drudge when 
all his schoolfellows had gone to the war. His mother’s refusal 
was partly due to loyalty to her husband's dying instructions, 
partly to the boy’s physical insignificance. He was the 
ugly duckling of the family, and his mean exterior jarred on 
her memories of his stalwart father and brothers. Yet m™ 
ability he was their superior and in strength of will, as the 
sequel proves, a match for herself. After a stormy scene the 
boy breaks loose and goes off to the front without bidding his 
mother farewell, but entrusting her to the charge of a neigh- 
bour’s daughter. The tragedy of the story lies in the mother 8 
recognition of her error when it is too late, and in the terrible 
ordeal she imposes on him by her urgent summons when 
she finds she is dying, and he can only fulfil her wishes by 
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agence 
deserting. For the choice that he made, the dangers in which 
if involved him and his best friend, and the decision of his 
eral we must refer our reuders to the book itself. The 
element of romunce in the conventional sense is not wanting, 
and is treated with Mr. Lane Allen’s habitual grace and 
delicacy ; but it is in the relations of mother and son, and the 
conflict of filial affection and patriotism, that the deeper 
jsterest of the story resides. We must not end without 
acknowledging the graceful compliment paid to this eountry 
jn the dedication of the English edition of the story—a 
remembrance of the soldier-youth of the American Civil War 
—*“to the soldier-youth of England in this war of theirs.” 





ReapaBtE Novers.—The City of Contrasts. By Katherine 
James. (Chapman and Hall. 6s.)—A spirited and glowing 
story of the Perugia of the Renaissance, arranged in a number 
of contrasting scenes.——A Shadow of 57. By A. M. Scott- 
Moncrieff. (T. Fisher Unwin. 6s.)—Mr. Scott-Moncrieff is 
pot a master of good English, but he has written a wholesome 
yomance, and worked out his plot with fair skill———The Blue 
Buckle. By William Hamilton Osborne. (Hodder and 
Stoughton. 6s.)—This detective story is as complex as could 
be wished, without an excessive allowance of sentiment.—— 
On the Fighting Line. By Constance Smedley. (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 6s.)—Miss Smedley’s book is not concerned 
with the war, but is a gossiping romance written in the form 


of a diary. 
SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


—@ 
[Notice in this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review. ] 











We have no doubt that Mr. W. N. Robson’s Principles of 
Legal LTiability for Trespasses and Injuries by Animals 
(Cambridge University Press, 5s. net) is an admirable treatise 
from the legal standpoint. He analyses the complexities of 
the law and explains the different classifications of animals— 
whether “ferae naturae,” “mansuetae or domitae naturae,” 
ferocious or harmless—with great clarity. But his book also 
has a charm for the general reader, who will read with delight 
of the appearances of animals before the law. The cases 
quoted by Mr. Robson are nearly all entertaining, from the 
time of the “canis molossus Anglice a mongril mastiff” who 
“ipsum the plaintiff furiose et violenter impetivit,” down to 
the time of the modern cat in the London tea-shop who no 
less furiously and vivlently attacked a lady customer and her 
pet dog. We cannot resist making a quotation :— 

“In an action upon a case for keeping a mastiff ‘ sciens that he 
was assuetus ad mordendum porcos and that the plaintiff was 

of a sow and that the said mastiff bit the said sow so 
asshe died of the biting,’ it was moved in arrest of judgment that 
the declaration was bad ‘for it is proper for a dog to hunt hogs out of 
the ground ; and his biting of the hogs is n . +. But the 
Court conceived the action well lies; for it is not lawful to keep 
ae ey and kill swine. Wherefore it was adjudged for the 


Though dogs are the commonest miscreants in Mr. Robson's 
pages, many other beasts will be met there, including doves 
and rats, monkeys and zebras. 





It might be doubted whether any one who felt inclined to 
read Saint-Simon’s Memoirs at all would not prefer to read 
them in the original rather than in a translation. But since 
Mr. Francis Arkwright has not only translated but abridged 
them, his work will probably be appreciated by English 
readers. The Memoirs of the Duke de Saint-Simon (Stanley 
Paul and Co., 2 vols., 10s. 6d. net each) will be completed in 
six volumes, and Mr. Arkwright’s work is not a selection of 
the best passages, but a continuous shortened version. 


Bibliophiles will be attracted by the Catalogue of the Christie 
Collection compiled under the direction of Mr. Charles W. 
BE. Leigh (Longmans and Co. for the Manchester University 
Press, 21s. net). This interesting collection of about eight 
thousand volumes was bequeathed to Manchester University 
by the late Mr. R. C. Christie, who had already been a generous 
benefactor to the University Library. 





Auction Bridge, having to a large extent superseded Bridge 
im popularity, is in its turn threatened by the new variation 
“Nullo” Auction. The new edition of How to Win at Royal 
Auction Bridge, by “ Cut Cavendish ” (T. Werner Laurie, 2s. 6d.), 





— 


contains a chapter upon the Nullo declaration as well as the new 
laws of the game adopted by the Portland Club last summer. 
——A full exposition of the new development of the game will 
be found in Nullo Auction, by Florence Irwin (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, 3s. 6d. net), who has been a prominent pioneer of it in 
America, 





War Maps.—Messrs. Stanford’s War Map No. 11 comprises 
The Theatre of War in Eastern Europe (7s. 64.). It covers, on 
a scale of eighteen miles to the inch, East Prussia, Poland, 
Galicia, the Bukowina, Transylvania, Hungary, and parts of 
Roumania and Serbia, the contours being shown in colour. 
This is the most useful map of the eastern area that we have 
yet seen.——-Philips’ Relief Model Map of Central Europe 
(George Philip and Son, 4d. net) is a small coloured reproduction 
of the large relief map noticed by us on January 2nd. 





Booxs or Rergerence.—The Oficial Year-Book of the 
Church of England, 1915 (S.P.C.K., 3s.) bas just reached us. 
——We may also mention Philips’ Pictorial Pocket Atlas and 
Gazetteer (George Philip and Son, 1s. net). 





New Epit1ons.—We have received a copy of the second 
edition of Constitutional Law of England, by Edward Wavellb 
Ridges (Stevens and Sons, 15s.).—— We are also glad to notice 
the issue of a new edition of Sir Charlies Lucas’s Historical 
Geography of South Africa, Part IT. (Oxford University Press, 
6s. 6d.). 








(For New and Forthcoming Publications see page 518.) 





LIBERTY-SILK 
FOR 
DRESSES AND UNDERWEAR 
WOVEN ON BRITISH LOOMS 


PATTERNS POST FREE, 
LIBERTY & CO., LTD., REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


All trace of ACIDITY 
gone in a fortnight 


Messrs. Savory and Moore strongly recommend Dr. Jenner’s 
Absorbent Lozenges, of which they are the sole manufacturers, 
asa remedy for DIGESTIVE DISORDERS arising from ACIDI'I'Y, 
HEARTBURN, FLATULENCE, GIDDINESS, &. The lozenges 
are pleasant to take, quite harmless, and give speedy and per- 
manent relief even in the most stubborn cases. 


TESTIMONY.—“ The Absorbent Lozenges are excellent. The 
sample box contained sufficient to remove longstanding acid 
indigestion. I got a large box and took them regularly for a 
fortnight, when all trace of Acidity was gone. I may say that I 
never take ‘patent medicines,’ but Dr. Jenner’s name, coupled 
with that of Savory and Moore, assured me that at any rate 
I should not be given any harmful drug. I am exceeding!y glad 
that I tried them at last.” 


Boxes 1s. 1}d., 2s. 94., and 4s. 6d., of all Chemists, 
A FREE TRIAL BOX of the lozenges w. | be sent to all who write, 
enclosing 1d. stamp for postage, and meutioning this journal, to 


SAVORY & MOORE, Ltd., Chemists to THE KING, 
143a New Bond Street, London. 








OBESITY 
CAN BE REDUCED WITHOUT 
DRUGS OR STARVATION 


Take CALLARD’S KALARI BISCUITS at each meal to 
replace bread and toast. They are palatable, nutritious, 
harmless and effectual. Analysis on every box. 
APPLY FOR FREE SAMPLE AND BOOKLET ON 

“THE TOAST FALLACY.” 


CALLARD & cCo., Food Specialists to all 
90, REGENT STREET, the great Hospitals aud 
LONDON, ENGLAND, Iufirmaries, 


ROWLAND’S ODONTO 2 
FOR THE TEETH. 





Whitens the Teeth, 

Prevents Decay. 

Sweetens the Breath. 2/9, 

Sold by Stores, Chemists, an@ ROWLAND’S, 67 Hatton 
Garpex, Loxpox. 





ROWLAND’S ODONTO. 
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NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 


C eennin caeennnel 























ggs (W. H.), Handbook on Bankruptcy, roy 8vo.. .(Sweet & Maxwell) net 4/0 
Attias (E) ), Johnny Appleseed, cr 8vo 6/0 
Baha A), Tal ks, cr 8v0 Gan 2/6 
Balls iy L. yt The Development of Properties of Raw Cotton (Black) 1 5/0 
Burr (J.), A er in hes cr 8vo (Harper) 6 
oe uate x tthe). by J cr 8vo (Garden City Press) net 5/0 
Elliott (F. P.-), Pals First, cr 8vo. (Harper) 6/0 
Gallon (T.), The Princess of Happy Chance, cr 8vo Hutchi 6/0 

risar (H.), Luther, = IV., 8vo (K. Paul) | 120 
Harrison (H., S.), (Constable) $s 








cr 8vo 
1 G.), Fi ANG ble in Hi hwa: and Byways ...... (8. P.C.K.) ne! 
Henslow f ) - Delating’ to igh ys | Byways | A 


(Thacker) net 18/0 
pe 1% )s “> ieee ie —t > . ae net 10/6 
.) and Tao illage and Town Life hina, 8v: 
asec dac Me (Allen & Unwin) net 5/0 
Little , The House of the Misty Star, cr 8vo......(Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 
agnay a Black Lake, er 8v0 atpciaeapannentpiaamaaiiianeeinel (S. Paul) 6/0 
Maftiand J. A. F.-), The Consort of Music, 8y0.... “(Giarendon Press — 6/0 
Marsh (R), 'A Man with Nine Lives, cr 8v0.............. saesaiiidad (Ward & k) 6/0 
Penrose (Mrs. H, H. ha Two Young _ Nthany CP BVO......0c0ccc000 Mills & Boon) 6/0 
Pitman’s Munici ffice Organization and Management » Fiemen) net 25/0 
Pott (M. H.), Puitomin 4to.. (Banks) net 7/6 
Praed (Mrs. &. ), Lady Bridget in the Never-Never Land ......(Hutchinson) 
Riley (A.), Consecaing Hymn Tunes and ‘-esnaeneee Bvo .. -(Mowbra ) net 
Rittenburg (M +; Gold and Thorns, cr (Ww: & Lock) 
Rosman | (A. G. +t iss Bryde of England, ‘o 8v0 ... 
Sadler (S. Ht. he Love Affair of Mr. Wilkinson 
Sait (U. B.), The Ethical Implication of Bergson’s ——_ = 8vo 
impkin) net 


Sonders (T. W.), Popular Hardy Perennials, 8vo............ Collingrldge) net 
Shaw (F. G.), Complete Science of Fly Fishing and opening , 870 
G. Shaw) net 21/0 


Swan (A. S.), Love Gives Itself, cr BVO ...........c000e+ (Hodder & nan yor | 3/6 
Talbot (D. A.), Woman's Mysteries of a Primitive ro “9p net 10/6 
When the Snow Comes Down, by W. L. 8., cr _ ener & Fee me net 3:6 








eee neceereeneneeereeeeeees 


ti eath & ranton) net 





Wright (C.), One Way of Love, Cr BV0........cccceceeserrenees (E. Mathews) net 2/6 
PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


so 


INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED......£90,000,000. 
CLAIMS PAID ......................4118,000,000. 





BY SPECIAL DENTS WATOHES AD Ng oe 
co- 
APPOINTMENT | pritui Estintion ‘The only Grand Prise awarded 


toa British Firm for Watches, Clocks, and Chro- 
nometers. The only Grand Prize awarded for 
en ee Regulators, Chronographs, and 


“ew CATAL Locus free on_ application. 
E. DE and CO. Ltd., 
om of _ ad Westminster Clock, Big Ben. 

1 Stranc, or 4 Royal Exchange, £.C. 


TO THE KING. 





TRADE MARK. 








FOR SALE, &c. 
REPARATORY SCHOOL FOR SALE, of highest 


class, situated in Surrey, within easy access of London. Accom- 
pe es ing os © Pout ers. ee ae ae. Ver ——— 
opportunity. ouse held on lease.—For further particulars apply to Messrs, 
GeBBITAS, W 


THRING and CO., 36 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, 
APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 
LAmcssnine EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


SECRETARY OF “HIGHER EDUCATION, 


The Lancashire Education Committee request applications for the above 

—a. 

he Secretary must be a ), Catoansty Graduate, and will be required to 
possess special knowledge and experience in connexion with both Secondary 
and Technical Education, 

The salary will commence at £600 per annum, increasing by £50 a year to 
£750 per annum, and the appointment will be subject to three months’ notice 
on either side. 

Fuller particulars of duties and conditions of appointment may be obtained 
en application from the undersigned. 

Applications, with cores of not more than three testimonials, to be sent to 
the “CLERK OF THE COUNTY COUNCIL, ** at the County Offices, ee 
eeioened “ Secretary of Higher Education,” on or before the 2lst of April, 


Any candidate who canvasses members of the Comepiites will thereby be 
disqualified, HARCOURT E,. CLARE, 
County Offices, Preston. Clerk of the Lancashire County Council. 


EVIZES SEOONDARY SCHOOL. 


The Governors have a Temporary Vacancy for a TEACHER (either Male or 
Female) of Tem a Mathematics, Physics, and A peo Drill, Singing, 
and Nature Study would bea recommendation. Salary according to "qualifica- 























tions. Duties to: commence on 26th, April, 1915. 
Lg should be — to the Head- Master, E, A. EDEN, Esq., M.A, 
Fairfield, Potterne Road, Devizes. 


WALTER H. TITCOMBE, Secretary, 
Devizes Education Committee. 


OUTHLANDS TRAINING COLLEGE, BATTERSEA, 
S.W.—WANTED, in September 
1. RESIDENT TUTOR for LATIN aud GEOGRAPHY, Salary £100— 


2, RESIDENT INSTRUCTOR in PHYSICAL EXERCISES and 
GAMES. Salary £80—£110. 
For particulars and fom of application apply to the PRINCIPAL. 


SSISTANT-SECRETARY WANTED for the New 
OE 
all usual Secretarial duties. Salary £110, with tench ad tae tetas 9.30" to 6. 
ience to be sent to the Secretary 
OGEN H, MUBPHY, Secretary. 








Applications stating age and previous e 
on or before April ril 20th, 4 Bits 








—x 


L4?* HOLLES’ GIRLS’ SCHOO, 
MARE STREET, HACKNEY, N.E. 





Owing to the retirement of the present Head-Mistress on her approaching 
marriage, the Governors invite applications, not later than Ist May next, for 
the post of HEAD-MISTRESS, The commencing salary will be £400 pa 
annum and a house, rent, rates and taxes free. Duties to commence ia 
September next, 


Particulars on application to 
ROBERT PEARCE, 
Cripplegate Institute, Clerk to the Governors 
Golden Lane, 
London, E.C. 





Bteorean COLLEGE FOR WOMEY, 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
BEGENT’S PARE, N.W. 


The Council, having instituted a second ASSISTANT-LECTURESHIP | 
LATIN, invite _— ge for the appointment. The salary offered is £1é54 
year, rising to non-resident, The appointment is open to men and 
women equally, 

Six printed or pas copies of applications, and of not more than three 
recent testimonials, should be sent not later than Monday, April om, toe aS a 
SECRETARY OF COUNCIL, from whom further particulars may 


ORNWALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
CALLINGTON COUNTY SECONDARY SCHOOL (MIXED). 


ASSISTANT MASTER or MISTRESS ~ oo immediately for duratieg 
of war. Must be qualified in Chemistry and Physics to at least Inter.8.gq 
standard, Agricultural Science and Physical Exercises a recommendatiog, 
Salary: Master £120 Cee & £100) per annum, rising by annual increments 
of £10 to a maximum of £160 (Mistress £140) -—Forms of application, os 
be obtained from the 














receipt of sta’ i ~ XE, foolscap envelope, may 
HEAD-MASTE County School, Callington, ced chould bo retumned not later 
than 20th April 

Ist April, Tyre 
teed WALDEN RESIDENTIAL TRAINING 

COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 

WANTED, September:—(1) LECTURER in SCIENCE, GEOGRAPHY, 
and ELEMENTARY MATHEMATICS. tf at io 
teaching. £ KINDERGARTEN LECTURER and TEACHER of HAN 
WOBK an 


RAWING. Commencing Salary of both posts for experienced 
and otherwise suitably quali candidates, £100, with board, lodging, 
laundry, and medical attendance.—Apply PRINCIPAL, 


LECTURES, &c, 


NIVERSITY OF ABERDEEY, 
FACULTY OF MEDICINE. 
UMMER RM, 1915. 

The SUMMER SESSION COMMENCES 0 on TUBSDAY, 20th April, and 











CLOSES on FRIDAY, 2nd July. ee & Medicine embraces the 
following Twelve Chairs, from which pt on is given in all the mais 
as of Medical Science:— 

Botany oe ev Professor J. W. H. Tram, M.D., F.B.8. 
Zoology ss «. Professor J. AnTHur THOMSON, MA, LL.D, 
Physice se owe Professor C. Nivex, D.Sc., F.B.S. 

Chemistry ... ss Fr Soppr, M.A., F.B.8, 
Anatomy .. os Professor R. W. Rew, M.D., FRCS. 
bin tern A - eee Professor J. A. MacWuux, a 

ove Cass, M LL.D. P.RS& 
Pathology . ove Professor THEODORE Suxzmyax, BE “ROSE. 
‘s ensio Me Hoalth Professor Matruew Har, M.D,, LL.D, 

«. Professor Jonm Marwnoca, C.V.O., M.B. 
Melicine ooo «» Professor Asxter Watson eT 

lessor Rosgert Gorpox McK erzo' LD, 


wifery . 
mn is ‘also ‘Given in special departm 
Lec —- by the University Const. — I 
in the Bo 


Lunatic Asy Children’s Hospital, City 
Fever) Hospital, General Di sand Maternity Hospital and Vaccine 


"ry = the 0 tution in Medicine 
ted e Univ are :—Bachelor of Medicine (M.B.), Bachelor of 
Granted (ChB), » Doster Medicine (M-D.), cal Mean a (Ch.M.). 
A Diploma in lic Health is yy after examination, on Graduates ia 


Medicine of any “Uae in th ted Kingdom. The otal cost of the 

whole a. including Hopital Fee, Cl mee, oy — Matriculation Fees, and 

Degree Fi is usually about £1 eS nic 

Prizes to the number of fifty and of Bee | annual an of ei i 4 

Students in this Faculty. A Prospectus of the Classes, F ces, *, Bo = be 

on application to the Secretary of the University. The Universi or 
in Science, Law, and Divinity, particulars of which, may 


on application to the oops 
DORE SHENNAN, M.D., F.B.C.S.E., Dean. 


TSE WELL HALL, OXFORD. 
TRAINING Guses FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS. 
Board of Education, by the Oxford Delegacy, - by the 
Cambridge University ee for Secondary 
_ CATHERINE I, DODD, M.A, 
for the Oxford Teachers’ Digiows: the Cambridge 
e 





Students are 
Teachers’ Certificate; the London Teachers’ Diploma; 
Diploma; and the Cherwell Hall Teachers’ cate fo for J ~~ — 
Mistresses. Fees for the three Terms from 66 guineas. aasahige of 
£40 to £18 18s. are awarded to Students with a degree on au 
Students may borrow sums not exceeding £25, to be repaid within three a 
Prospectus from The PRINCIPAL, 


4 ROEBEL EDUCATIONALINSTITUTE a er 
TALGARTH ROAD My 4 KENSINGTON, 

Teachers. Chairman, Rt, Hon. 8 Wit GC — Treasure, Mr. C. G. 

Montefiore; Sec., Mr. Arthur G, 5 d and information 

concerning ‘Scholarships apply to r Principal. ‘Miss &. LAWRENCE. 


RESHAM LECTURES.—The Gresham Lecturer on 
Astronomy, Mr. asraee R. HINKS, M.A., F.B.S., will deliver ® 
course of Four tures on THE SUN, on Tuesday, W ednesday, Th 
and Friday, 13, 14, Yr 16, Ue 1 1915, at Six o’clock in the Evening, at Gresham 
College, Basinghall All Lectures are Free to the Public. 


OOIETY aoa THE ABOLITION OF VIVISECTION, 

22 NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, 9 

6 Bostety oles to send a speaker free of charge to Literary Societies, 
League Meetings, &, 
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AND DENTAL SCH 
SUMMER SESSION NT) OPEN on APRIL goth. 
inal to Co Eeapet Se Baan, end Oe caly Rago gence hespiad 
The Howprie of East London ; 922 beds are in constant use. — 


(= "HE LONDON HOSPITAL MEDIOAL COLLEGE 


z? 


Bette 100; out-patients, 170,401; dental patients, 10,106; 


: tions, 6,454. 
Me ei DicaL COLLEGE is essentially modern, with large laboratories 
vite SCHOOL, which bich ie fally 04 
DENTAL SCHOOL, which ~~ on the most modern lines 
me ot feching, “The acho! prviies 
admirably adap puspens a 
pel for denta) diploma. 
eeecIAL TUTORIAL CLASSES are held for all examinations. 
BESEABCH FUNDS of over £21,000 give umrivalled facilities for medical 
APPOINTMENTS: 14! a tments are wade snuually from students of 
ee PS and PRIZES: % —~ — 7 and prizes are awarded 
offered im September. Students 





eatennk a r pete. ae 
Eg ee 
ne = fetubeet 
ile End, E. 
. MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL ~ yee SCHOOL, 








(Univessity of I of 


..--- ~—y 
Tuesday, April 20th, 1915, 


Bette teOae om. oi 
pped to meet all requ 
= Possesses an Athletic Greund for the use of its students, 


Students wishing to enter should avply to the DEAN. 


Ozcsce EDUCATION CORPORATION 
34 DENISON HOUSE, WEST WESTMINSTER, LONDON. 
SANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARESTONE, bumskl 


Miss A. Gramernr Guat, 
Board and Tuition, £100 a year. 


ne 
and. Beiatoenn, Mien 3. V. Hint, MLA, 
= we te 
A limited number of Resident Students dep Demncsiis Selene t Gen, 


premires. 
ORs eae a Sas cee ptt tw state th 
schools. 


periods of gisle unable te return to Continent 
MILHAM ca apap 


aa Eee B hucdase 
Board and Tuition, 40 to 50 Guineas a year. Special advantages for girls 


g for the University. 
PENTRE at MAW 0 3.— 
Private 
ingantain ss ‘——& A MF Games, 
— ber sy express trains to London and the North.— 
Gourrons PHYSICAL TRAINING - GOLLEGS. 
CHARLES 


EYANDER, PROS. and iiss. ALELANDIG. ey Staff 
Medina Leoturers and ex 





> ‘edical su 
References permitted to Kinnaird, Right Hou. Viscount Gladstone, the 
Pew Ln Lptietinn Ee a Purther coeregrom Se the SECRETARY. 








UEEN’S COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, LONDON. 
Petron: HER MAJESTY os 1 ALEXANDRA, 
Vusiter- The LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. 
TERM BEGINS WEDNESDAY, APRIL 28th, 1915. 
ednueation for up to the age of 18, 





— PRINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE 
WITHINGTON, MANCHESTER, 





Ladies over 20 of age trained as Children’s Nurses. Babies in residence. 
VERY LARGE DEMAND FOR QUALIFIED NURSES. 


HERE is an OPENING for a GERL of good birth 
PS tL CR tH DT special fees in a School of 

ls can also continue special studies if desired.— 

Pal portionlars = “J. ra M.,” cfo Paton, 143 is Cannon Street, London, E.C, 


PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 
OURNEMOUTH.—Mr. P. H. L. EVANS, M.A., receives 











over 15 years of age, te prepare for Universities, Army, Navy 
entry), dc. C ee teat within 200 of Sea.—For Dus- 
Prospectus apply Stirling House, Manor Road, th. 





YMAN and WIFE want GIRL to live and be 

educated with their own, a oat 104. ; every care, 
~—Rev. A. B. MILNER, Greenhill Road, F’ . 

VATS IT ea —Kev. ‘Tt. HEYWOOD MASTERS, 

MLA., East Meon Vicurave, Petersfield, receives 2 or 3 — Back- 
ward or delicate boys (14 to 17) referred. Beautiful country, large unde. 
Freneb and German. University Entrance and other Preliminary ; 
tiene, Home life ; i efficient supervision. 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS Al AND COLLEGES. 


i GRANGE. BUXTON.— )N.— School for Girls from 10 to 19 
Thorough a. education, with great attention to bealth. 
Her ire may may specialize in Art, Music, Literature, or La - 
Science yy! for girls over 18. Tennis aay = J, for Hoc 
and Cricket. Prop. for Exams Prineipals, the Misses DO 
Q* HILDa" S SCHOOL, LIBERTON, MIDLOTHIAN. 
Beautifully situated in mengue & Scan ene Sem Se 
Bieri of the South and East Coasts. Thorough modern education, 
can specialize in Languages, Music, Art. All games, riding, &c. 
RESIDENT PUPILS ONLY. 
my | and further particulars from the PRINCIPAL. 


(jREENWarY SCHOOL, TIVERTON, N. DEVON. 


For Prospectus apply to the Head- Mistresses | Mins MOLYNEUX, M.A. 


Good modern education ; country life. New buildings; grounds of 12 acres. 
Healthy situation; high position. Fees from 60 guineas. 
rue DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 
Heap-Misrerss: Miss L. M. CAMERON, Final Honours School of 
History, Oxford (iormerly History Mistress, St. Felix School, Seca 
BRACING AIR PROM DOWNS AND SEA 
= 4 ane given to individual development, Pupils prepared for the 


“i Junior} House will be opened on May 7th. 


ROW BOROUGH, SUSSEX—“ PINEHURST.” 

COUNTRY SCHOOL for GIRLS.—House in grounds on edge of 

eg Miss i Se T, NEWLD, MA. Oulee ), Clune Srtpoe (Camb. ), assisted by 

Biss M. MENNELL (trained by Mme. Osterberg). —Prospectus on application, 

ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHUKST GARDENS 
HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding Sehool for Girls. Prinei =r 
——— Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A. Dublin, Thorough — on 
oe oe attention given to Languages, Music, and Painti 



































E BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
Bedford.—Prinecipal, 
aca 
ae Lacrosse, vy ay 
Reta hid! H SCHOW. FOR SEES, Limited, 


HOUSES. 
from the HEAD. MISTRESS. 


( \HURCH HOUSE SCHOOL, WEST WOKTHING 
U i —_ 
BESIDENT SCHOOL FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF GENTLEMEN, 
facility for Sating preparati versities if 
aed Entire pr aay PRINCIPALS. 
ERSEY LADIES a E, ST. HELIERS, TERS, JERSEY. 


—Good Substitute for Continental School ; special facilities learning 
yaya range of all other subjects ; boarding fees moderate; 


ee eet ay Seite be en oo © es 
L! INGHOLT SCHOOL, HIN DHEAD. 


Prospectus on to Miss MACRAE MOTR. 


SUMMER TERM will begin on Thursday, May 6th. 3.45 p.m. from Waterloo 
ARPENDEN HALL, 











HERTS. 


4 small HOME SCHOOL for GIRLS. The general education on modern 


lines, fi aot eam Swedish Prill t+ games.—Principal, 
Miss ENGL. (formerly Senior Mistress of Prio 4 « Fivld, Godalming). 

ARIS HOME SCHOOL IN HAMPSTEAD. —First-rate 

French Teachers and Professors. Only French spoken. Careful study 

of French language (conversation, ry ee Music, Art. 

gy Lara oa Heath, — Mle, ULSON, Fawiey Road, 


rOUNTHURST Oak Hill ar ek, Frognall, HAMPSTEAD. 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL GIRLS.— onal advantages 
Literature, and _ Music See t - attention given to 

health the d of character. Pu — —yi- —— 


examinations. RA 8, Good 
kindly permitted to Rev. B. ita Gd paren od eit SE Re m, Gyr. CB B. 
Bardsley, Hon. Sec., C.M.8., and others.—Apply PRINCIPAL for Prospectus. 


UEENWOOD, ASTBOURNE— 
Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss ee M.A.Lond. (Girten 
College).—First-rate Modern Education, ises syecinity built for a School, 
Large Playing-fields and Rink. Lacrosse, Hockey, Tewnis, Cricket, Swimming, 
&c. Summer Term begins Thursday, May @th, 1915. 
UTDOOR LIFE—THATCHAM FLOWER FARM, 
NEWBURY.—Gardening for Women. Glasshouses, Vegetables, Frait, 
and Flowers. Full theoretical instruction. Wg be In 196 B.H.S., 
Exam. two Thatcham students bracketed Gold Medallists. Beekeeping, 
Marketing, Fruit-preserving. —For Prospectus apply PRINCIPALS, | 




















BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES, 


OYAL NAVAL CADETSHIPS. Age 174 to 18}. 

Special Entry 1915-1916. No Nemination required. Full ticulars 

eopies of examination papers eu application to JAMES GIE 65 South 
Molten Street, London, W. 


ONBRIDGE SCHOOL.—Scholarships Examinations, 
8th, 9th, and 10th June, 1915. Two Scholarships of £100 p.a., two of £30 
, one of £40 p.a., and not exceeding six Foundation Scholarships entitling 
oe exemption from payment of the Tuition Fee, will be offered for competition ; 
also the Low Scholarship of £50 p.a., ne to sons of persons who are or have 
[eet Fg aga om rvices under the British vernment in Lndia.— 
Por particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER, School House, Tonbridge. 








7 “a and for the Universities if 
Feri pepered fort Teanie, yey 


St yEt 224 SCHUOL. SOUTHWOLD. 
dad MOFFAT, DUMFRIESSHIRE. 


Hea 4-Mistress—Mies 1, SILCOX 
Summce Term will beste April 22nd and will terminate Jnly 15th. 


H IGHFIELD, OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 
pesaas School ior Girls 
7 lable for three Principal 
Scholarship _ = aS pn to 

















°° 22 so 8 @ GC #. 
Head-Master: A. K. WATSON, M.A., Oxon. 
Board and Tuition) from £61 Ma, 
Next Term commences Saturday, May 8th. 
Apply, HEAD-MASTER, School House, Ipswich. 
EIGHTON PARK SOHOOL, 
near READING, 


The new Laboratories (Chemical, Physical and Biological, with working 


Inclusive Fees ( 














Museum 2 are now in-use. Central Hall in course of erection, 
Fer full parti apply to The HEAD-MASTER, 
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ALVERN COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINA- 
TION June 1, 2, and 3. eS eon five or more of 


£50, five or more of of £30 (£21 for Day Boys), ay he omnem Faber tion 
of £12, for one awarded to the boy who does best in Examination. Exhibi- 
tions, £25 to per annum, or Council Nominations, £12 oper annum, may 
be awarded to Dortabe do well but tail to obtal tain a Scholars! 


For full particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER ~) URSAR, 


ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized by the 
Council. Magnificent Special ENGI in beautiful situation, feet 
above sea, Dartmoor, INEERING class for NAVAL 


CADE 
7 Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A. 


ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL, HERTS. Head-Master, 

Cc. H. GREENE, ,-% eo oe for Universities, Army and Navy, 
ientific and Medical Successtul preparation for Senior Szhool and for 
Navy. The School is aan in three Departments: Pre: Sony Se boys 
under the age of 1 i sorter for boys 104 to 1% and Senior 13-19. Yn 
ment has separate ouses, teaching, life and games.—Apply HEAD-MASTER. 


ENDRICK SCHOOL, BISHOPS TEIGNTON, 

8. DEVON.—Mr. J. RAYNER MACLAREN.—The limited number of 
vidual tuition and careful training, with special 
the charac ae and requirements of each boy. A pleasant 
home life, in the midst of v beautiful country. moor and the 
sea within easy reach. An equable and very healthy climate, 


BINGDON SCHOOL, BERKS.—Public School educa- 
tion. Highly qualiied staf Four leaving scholarships of £75 to Oxford, 
Fine buildin, a Laboratories, Gymnasium, Worksh 
house, &c. il, Cricket, vv tics, Guteaing, Rowing, O.T.C. Fees, = 
Entrance Soholerehipe July.—Apply, W. M. GRUNDY, M.A., Head-Master. 


ULWICH COLLEGE DL Seed SCHOOL, 
Public School. geno gen enered Ayah 
Entire charge where parents abroad. 

Prospectus from Hgad-Master, Rev. W. RB. M. LEAKE, M.A. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE | SCHOLARSHIPS.— 
Examination A 4 18th, 19th, 20th. t lest TEN ENTRANCE 

SCHOLARSHIPS value £75 to £20 and some MOUSE EXHIBITIONS will 
be offered to Candidates who are not sieeety in the College, whether Senior 
or Junior Department, including JAMES OF HEREFORD as 
value £35 per annum, Se eee for bor born, educated, or residin; 
Herefordshire, AR LTONIAN yo bs 
Some NOMINATIONS FOR SONS OF THE CLERGY, value eule 
eae. ae open for next term.—Apply to The B BUBSAR, The 
cheltenham, 


A LDENHAM SCHOOL, near ELSTREE, HERTS.— 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 1915.—An Examination will be held 
at the School on June 3rd and 4th 1013 fe, TEN or ELEVEN OPEN 
SCHOLARSHIPS, about six JUNIOR TT of £30, and four or five 
HOUSE) of £20, “all tenable for three a... as open to boys under 15 on 
ay Ist. Under certain conditions the 5 unior Platt and House eae 
are tenable together.—Further particulars may be had from Rev. A. H. 

















, Osborne, or any 
Moderate Fees, 











ee 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


Parents can obtain (free of ch iable 
information respecting sahool, Tutors and Raven eer 
mee for boys and girls by sen full particulane a 
=~ yee (age of pupils, ty preferred, range 


ain. 
oe. TEUMAN & one aye Ltd, 
teaching stata of the osb Ampastieteeh Foepmaibl for the 
staffs of the most im +4 00 
information dificult to obtain elsewhere, ~ alte 
STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone 1186 City 


SjCmOOLs 
& 
rpwuscns 


Offices—158-162 OXFORD 





CHOOLS AND ae 
J. & J. PATON, havi ; “intimats teu UE, 
. . ny > iT 
knowl Fs B in this’ hia’ country, wilt 
pleased aan * 1° ~ 4-1 \~4 seuding (tree of charge) pro. 
spectuses a iculars of RELIABLE an i recommended 
+ —— including those of Continental Schools estab ROP 


in PEDUCTIONS IN FEES are offered in | 
ditions. The age of Soe, Oe Sates wees and 
"Phone, write, or 


tion ough = tt fees should be 
=. Street, London, E.C, 


| Educational Agenta, 143 








Or Telephone: 5 
Ceres OF ORGOLE AnD TUTORS 
Advice free of c will be G's Bo by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, a 

86 Sackville Street, Picca my Bee 4926, 

Scholastic Agents. ietablished 1873, 
Full teens of requirements should be given, 
Many P: ipals are at p willing to reduce fees. 








SSISTANT MISTRESSES and GOVERNESSES, 


Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO. 
86 SACKVILLE STREET, LONDON, We 
pre lications from qualified ladies who are loo: lor posts as 
SES or MATRONS in Schools, or as GOVERNE in Private 


~ “<4 pe forwarded gratis on oP lication. 
CHARGE FOR R GISTRATION. 


HE TIE PUBLIC SCHOOLS —There 

are a good many perfectly equipped smaller Public Schools which give 
w thoroughly efficient. education at a quite reasonable cost. eR and 
f iculars will be sent free of charge on application to J. and J. PATON, 
143 on Street, London, E.C. Please mention age of boy, the locality 
preferred, and intended profession if decided upon. 











HOTELS, HYDROS, dc. 


ROADLANDS NATURE CURE, MEDSTEAD, 
ur, Pine, and Seaweed Baths. Clay 
xercises, Rational Physical Culture, 
Sleeping. in Air Chalets ~ a IN WINTER WITHOUT CHARGS), Scientific Non- 
jiet, Educative Health Methods. Department for Delicate Children, 
Medical references.—Apply for Illustrated Prospectus with Testimonials, 








COOKE, Sec.D., Head-Master. 
MHE MOUNT, WEST KIRBY, CHESHIRE.—Pre- 
modern house 


paratory for the "Public Schools and Royal Navy. 
in ideally healthy, sheltered situation on estuary of Dee, uable climate. 
Every care for th. Sea b g.—For prospectus, apply Mr. E. TEMPLE 
CHURTON, M.A, Oxon. 


OVER COLLEGE.—Open Scholarships £60 to £10, and 
Exhibitions reserved for Sons of Clergy and ee Md —For further 
eueien, apply to the Head-Master, W. 8. LEE, M.A., or te the 


RIGHTON COLLEGE.—An EXAMINATION will be 

held on June Ist and 2nd to elect to at least TEN SCHOLARSHIPS 

varying in value from £70 to £45 a year.—Full particulars on application to 
the HEAD-MASTER, 


HERBORNE SCHOOL.— An EXAMINATION for 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, open to Boys under 14 on June Ist, 

1915, will be held on July 13th and following days.—Further information can 
be obtained from the HEAD- MASTER, School House, Sherborne, Dorset. 


UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL. (Founded 1578.) Motor 
from Maidstone. Complete modern School buildings and boarding 
houses (1911). Separate house, &c., for Juniors, Situation ideal, 400ft. above 
sea, with extensive views of Kent and Sussex Weald. Full particulars from Rev, 
W. W. Holdgate, M.A., or from the Clerk, 53 Palace Street, Westmiuster, 5. W. 


LIFTON COLLEGE.—Classical, Mathematical, Modern 
Language, Natural Science, and Music SCHOLARSHIPS, value from £25 

to £100 a year. Also two Percival Scholarships and a SCHOLARSHIP for 
ARMY CANDIDATES, EXAMINATION in June, There are also some 
“War Exhibitions” for sons of Old Cliftonians.—Particulars from the 
SECRETARY, Clifton College, Bristol. 


ROMSGROVE SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE, 
Chairman of Trustces: Viscount Cobham, 
Head-Master, R. G. Routh, M.A, 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS annually in JUNE, 
For Prospectus apply HEAD-MASTER, The School House, Bromsgrove. 


WT ASTBOURN BE COLLEG BE. 

‘j President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rev. F. 8. 
WILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Masterat Rugby School. Special Army and 
Engineering Classes, Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School, Cadet 
Corps. New buildings, racquets and fives-courts, swimming-bath, &c. Exhibi- 
tions f for Sons of Officers and Clergy. 


LUNDELL’S SCHOOL, TIVERTON. 
TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS will be O1 be OFFERED for COMPETITION by 
Examination on JUNE 9th, 10th, and 11th. 
Apply to the HEAD. MASTER or to the CLERK to the GOVERNORS, 
RESHAM’S SCHOOL, HOLT, NORFOLK. 


Examination—June 2nd and 3rd. 
EAD-MASTER’S SECRETARY. 


‘LKEKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 


Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships, Extensive 
Playing hey eee Bath. Next Term will begin Thursday, 22nd April, 












































Scholarshi 
Apply to 








1915, _He Head- -Master—C. W - ATKINSON, M. A. Cantab._ a ace 
AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &o. 
OURNALISTIC and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 


FOR LADIES.—Rapid systematic caching. Six Months’ Coarse from 
date. Excellent introductions given.—Telephone or write, THE 
TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, W. 








7 _DOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors only every 
£2 Eatel comtert, site Tiyére obventagne. Every hind of BUS, Mame 


FOREIGN. 


WITZERLAND.—MANOR FARM, INTERLAKEN.— 
PENSION for ENGLISH VISITORS. Picturesque situation on Lake 
Thun. Ideal Spring Resort for those seeking health and rest, combined with 
homelike, country life. Liberal cuisine. ting, bathing, driving, 
ing, References given. Excellent medical advice obtainable, Terms 
moderate. Special arrangements for families. Proprietress, Miss SIMPKIN, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others, 
—A Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, has been erected 
and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering 
rienced Medical and Nursing treatment. Farmi 
Bilerds Lawn Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &c.—Apply 
2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 


YO THOSE WISHING TO INCREASE THEIR 
GIFTS TO WAR CHARITIES.—Sell for cash your old Gold, Gold 
Jewellery, Gold Watches, Gold Braceiets, Gold Chains, Gold Medals, Gold 
Trinkets, &c., to FRASERS, the well- known and most reliable house, who 
will purchase at highest prices or make an offer by return. No 
too large, none too small. Reference : Capital and Counties Bank.—FRASERS 
Ag og LTD., GOLDSMITHS, Dept. 43, Princes Street, Ipswich. 
Est. 1833. 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEE'TH BOUGHT. 
Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the ented 
manufacturers, Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made,—Chief Offices, Oxford 
Street, London, Est. 100 years. 


OCKROACHES cleared with Blattis, the Union Paste. 

Guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.S. Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, 
F.R.S. Snpplied to the Royal Household, Harmless to pets. One kil 

in Spring means Scores less in Summer, Tins, 1s. 3d., 2s. 3d., 48. 
HO yAR TH & FAIR, Sole Makers, 471 ¢ Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. 


APPEALS. 


HE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (Atzanr Memortt), 
QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. Parzon: H.M. = Kiva 
READERS of this journal willing to benefit a National Charity, 
desiring to retain their normal income, or who are yy to provide 
annuities for relatives or friends, are invited to write to the Secreta’ for 
particulars of the DONATIONS CARRYING LIFE SN NUITIES FUND. 
Donors are able by this scheme to aid the institution whilst receiving #8 
undiminished life interest on their capital. 
To maintain the increasing work of this important hospital 
Subscriptions are n 
Secretary: Goprrer H, Hamitos. 














and Garang. 














£11,000 is required annually, 
Treasurer: THE Eart or Harnowsr. 


RGENT.—Will any KIND FRIENDS come to the 
succour of a NURSING HOME receiving from six to eight POOR 
GENTLEPEOPLE at nominal fees (occasionally free), which, owing to the 
war, is in much financial difficulty and must be closed unless help is imme 
diately forthcoming ? a 
The work is well known to various Bishops, Clergy, Doctors, am! 


th 
°*'Fulle given by Mrs. WHITCOMBE, Barujet, Maid 


Fullest information gladl 
stone, and donations secclved at LLOYDS BANK, 81 Edgware Koad, W. 
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THE CRY OF THE LITTLE NATIONS 


SERBIA 


needs your help 


Read this telegram from Lady Paget :— 


‘*Conditions defy description. To 
sive lives it is essential to send 
more medical and surgical appli- 
ances. Everything has given out. 
Iinpossible to cope with situation 
unless we receive immediate help.” 


Do you know that if Serbia had not made 
her gallant stand by the Allies, which 
held the attention of four Austrian Army 
Corps, the present action in the DARDA- 
NELLES could not have taken place? 


Do you know that this brave little nation, 
weakened by two years of warfare, is abso- 
lutely unable to cope with the outbreak of 
typhus which is devastating the country ? 


What the Serbian Relief Fund has accom- 
plished already : 


Since 25th Sept. £20,000 has been collected 
and applied to relief work in Serbia at the 
minimum cos: of administration. Two 
complete hospital units (Lady Paget’s and 
Cornelia Lady Wimborne’s) are already 
maintained by the Fund, and two more (The 
British Farmers’ and Mrs. St. Clair Stobart’s) 
are on the way. 


In addition to this, the Serbian Relief Fund 
is now sending stores and nurses to Mrs. 
Hardy's hospital, to the Typhus Colony at 
Silaplge, and to the Serbian Red Cross, 


What the Serbian Relief Fund desires to 
accomplish—and at once: 


There is only one plan by which the terrible 
suffering of these poor people may be 
alleviated, and that is to  . a clean sweep 
of the insanitary conditions now prevailing 
before the warmer weather comes. Unless 
immediate help is forthcoming to accomplish 
this, cholera will break out and cause a state 
of things more terrible than it is possible to 
conceive in sheltered England. 


Whatever the calls on our purses, we should all stop and 
think of the plight of Serbia and give what we can—he it 
only a pair of blankets. 

BLANKETS, PILLOWS, SHEETS, TOWELS, MAC- 
KINTOSH SHEETING, HOT-WATER BOTTLES, 
SHIRTS and FYJAMAS in unbleached calico, SLIP- 
PERS, LINT, [ODOFORM, GAUZE, PLASTER, 
MEDICATED COTTON, STRETCHERS, etc. are 
urgently needed. 

Donations of money are the more acceptable because 
with it we can buy the appliances and drugs of which the 
suffering stand in such urgent need. 


SEND PARCELS TO SEND MONEY TO 


Mrs. CARRINGTON Str Epwarp Boy te, Bart., Hon, 
Witpe, Serbian Relief Treasurer, Serbian Relief Fund, 
Fund Depot, 5 Crom- 55 Berners Street, W., or to 
well Road, S.W. the Rt. Hon. the Lord Mayor, 

Mansicn House, London, E.C, 


THE SERBIAN 
RELIEF FUND 


PATRONESS : HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
PRESIDENT: CHAPRMAN: 
THE BISHOP OF LONDON. BERTRAM CHRISTIAN, Esq, 
HON. SECRETARY: 
R. W. SETON-WATSON, Esq., D.Litt. 











How to Meet Increased 
Cost of Living 


Why be content with 4 per cent.? Make your money earn 
more. Buy an Annuity from the “Sun Life of Canada”—the 
leading Annuity Office, with £12,800,000 Government supervised 
assets. 

To the man of 55, the “Sun Life of Canada” offers the 
equivalent of a guaranteed 8} per cent. investment. If his 
health be impaired, the terms are more generous still, A man of 
61 would be offered the income equivalent of a 10 per cent. 
investment, if 72 of nearly 15 per cent., and so on. 

And with this greater income is the definite guarantee of its 
payment for life. No deduction ever, 

All kinds of Annuities dealt in—Immediate, Deferred, Joint 
Life, Educational, and Annuities with guaranteed return of 
capital. 

Send to-day for full particulars to J. F. Junki (Manager), Sun 
Life of Canada, 71 Canada House, Norfolk Street, London, W.C. 








HELP 
THE WAIFS & STRAYS SOCIETY 
SAVE THE CHILDREN, 
THE 
NATION’S GREATEST ASSET. 
It has rescued 19,400 little ones, 
and now has 4,600 under its care. 


Contributions will be gratefully received by 


PREBENDARY RUDOLF, 
Old Town Hall, Kennington Road, London, §&.E. 


*,° Cheques and Postel Orders should be crossed and made payable to the Waifs 
and Strays Society. 





PLEASE HELP 
GREAT NORTHERN 
CENTRAL HOSPITAL 


(Commonly known as the Great Northern Hos;ital), HOLLOWAY, N., 


WIth 
SUBSORIPTIONS, DONATIONS, AND LEGACIES, 
130 BEDS FOR SICK AND WOUNDED SOLDIERS. 
GILBERT G. PANTER, Secretary, 





CHURCH ARMY WAR WORK 


Wanted at once, 50 Motor Cars (cost 
£450 each) for use under British Red 
Cross, as 


AMBULANCE CARS 
KITCHEN CARS 
BATH CARS 


at the front. Communion requisites 
accompany. Evangelist attendants. 








RECREATION HUTS OR TENTS 
for Home and Abroad. Huts £250. 
Tents £150, with Evangelists, Week’s 
working £2. 





HOSPITAL IN NORTH FRANCE 


under St. John’s, with Ambulance 
Cars. 100beds, Week’s working £200. 
A named bed for 6 months £50. 
Evangelist Orderlies. 





RECREATION ROOMS for SOLDIERS’ and 
SAILORS’ WIVES. {£100 equips. £2, week's 
working. 

BRITISH PRISONERS IN GERMANY. £105 
buys 700 38. Parcels of Food and Comforts. 


BRITISH AND BELGIAN REFUGEES housed 
and helped. 


Cheques, crossed “ Barclays’, aje Church Army,” to 
Prebendary Carlile, Hon. Chief Secretary, Head- 
quarters, Bryanston Street, Marble Areh, London, W. 
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CORRECT STYLES FOR 
SCHOOL &COLLEGE WEAR 








Strictly Moderate Prices. 





SPECIAL SCHOOL OUTFIT CATALOGUE COMPILED 
FROM INVENTORIES OF THE FOLLOWING LEADING 
SCHOOLS SENT FREE ON APPLICATION: 


ETON, HARROW, CHARTERHOUSE, HAILEYBURY, 

CHELTENHAM, MALVERN, ST. NEOTS, MARL- 

BOROUGH, WELLINGTON, ST. PETER’S, SHREWS- 
BURY, CLIFTON, BEDFORD. 


CHAS. BAKER & CO.’s 


HEAD DEPOT AND LETTER ORDER DEPT:.: 


2/1 to 274 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 


41 and 43 LUDGATE HILL, E.C. 
137 to 140 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, W. 
256 EDGWARE ROAD, W. 
27 to 33 KING STREET, HAMMERSMITH. 
7 to 9 SEVEN SISTERS ROAD, N. 


CROYDON BRANCH: 


STORES, Ltd. 





WHITGIFT HOUSE, NORTH END. 
































Supplied to H.M. Mechanical Transport. shocks, and reveals 


Stocks held by more than 700 garages in the United Kingdom, and by agents in Egypt, . 

Australia, New Zealand, India, Canada, South a oy: China, Siam, Argentina, &c, - aon Wr 

Nearest source of supply and useful tyre literature from the Avon Inp1a Russgr Co., Ltd., idi a 
- 19 Newman Street, Oxford Street, W. oS erg com ort 


LEND YOUR 
CAR TO THE 
WOUNDED 
—and remember that 


Avon resilience kills 
vibration, neutralises 





























o 





Pens 


are the only Standard 10/6 
Fountain Pens All British 
Made by a British Company 
with British Capital and 
Labour. 

THOMAS DE LA RUE & CO., LTD. 











|THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 


(A Strictly Non-Party Organization), 


OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To ‘© the p and safety 
of the Country and the Empire, and improve the moral and 
physical condition of the poopie by bringing about the 
adoption of Universal Military Training for Home Defence. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


LIFE PAYMENTS, 


2s. 4. 
Hon. Vioce-Presidents .. .. 25 0 6 | aembers -— «2 0 oe ow oe WOM 


ANNUAL PAYMENTS. 

Hon. Vice-Presidents .., ... 5 0 0] Associates, with Literature 

CE at es as ee ee a oo ee ee OES 

The Subscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force is at half- 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates. 


BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 








Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 


ee 








NOTICE.—The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is published half- 
yearly, from January to June, and from July to December, on the 
third Saturday in January and July, Cloth Cases for the Hulf- 
yeirly Volumes may be obtained through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
or from the Office, at Is. 6d. each, By post, 1s. 9d. 
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PLAYER’S 
NAVY CUT 


CIGARETTES 
FOR THE TROOPS 


From all quarters we hear the same simple 
request “SEND US CIGARETTES” 


TROOPS AT HOME (Duty Paid) 


It would be well if those wishing to 
send Cigarettes to our Soldiers would 
remember those still in Great Britain. 
There are thousands of Regulars and 
Territorials awaiting orders, and in 
sending a present now you are assured 
of reaching your man. 
Supplies may be obtained from the usual 
trade sources and we shall be glad to 
furnish any information on application. 
TROOPS AT THE FRONT (Duty Frees) 
John Player & Sons, Nottingham, will 
(through the Proprietors for Export, 
the British-American Tobacco Co., Ltd.) 
be pleased to arrange for supplios 
of this world-renowned Brand to be 
forwarded to the as at Duty Free 
ates. 


John Player « Sons, 


Castle Tobacco Factory, } 
Nottingham, 


Branch of the Imperial Tobacco Company 
fof Great Britain and Ireland), Limited. 














A DISCOVERY. 





Within the last few months, in fact since war was declared, 
ebeese has been discovered. 


Of course everybody knows that many varieties of cheese exist; 
large quantities are consumed every year. Nevertheless, cheese 
has only recently been discovered by the majority as a staple 
food; it has never been sufficiently appreciated as such. 


The present high cost of living makes it imperative to buy food 
which gives the maximum amount of bodily nourishment for the 
lowest cost. Food experts strongly urge a larger consumption of 
cheese, simply because it answers most effectively to the need of 
economy plus food-value—one pound of cheese is equal in food- 
value to three pounds of beef. 


———— | 


Cheese contains the most valuable elements for building up the 
body as well as providing it with the necessary heat. It is also 
an important brain food. 

Most people naturally look upon meat, fish, and eggs as 
strengthening, nourishing foods—they are, but any food expert, 
er your own doctor, will tell you that the comparative analyses 
of these three articles with cheese prove the latter to be the 
superior. 

Eat more cheese is therefore sane advice for all, 


If you wish for a cheese that is easily digested, dainty in 
*ppearance, and delicious to taste, eat St. Ivel Lactic Cheese, 
which is an entirely British production, made only at Yeovil, 


There is an enormous demand for this ‘popular cheese, which 
net only contains the nourishing qualities to be found in other 
cheese, but is largely consumed to obtain tho benefit of the lactic 
ealtures which are introduced into its composition. 

These cultures destroy harmful poisons which other foods set 
*p in the system. 


The price of St. Ivel Lactic Cheese has not been increased since 

outbreak of war, as in the case of most cheese. Supplies can 

be obtained from leading grocers and dairymen throughout the 
country at 64d. a packet, 





“*’ To Ministers, Members of 
Parliament, Members of the 
Diplomatic Corps, American 


Visitor S, and others wishing to spend the 
Spring and Summer in London in a digni- 
fied, well-farnished Adam House, in an ideal 
situation, near Parks, the Abbey, Houses 
of Parliament, and chief Public Offices. 


TO LET 


FURNISHED 


Exceptionally beautiful 
and quiet HOUSE in 
Westminster (14 Queen 
Anne’s Gate), over- 
looking St. James’s Park. 


At the end of the eighteenth and the 
beginning of the nineteenth century the 
house was the private Museum of the cele- 
brated antiquarian, Mr. Charles Townel:y. 


The accommodation consists of 15 Bed- 
rooms, 2 Baths, spacious Dining Room with 
Red Porphyry Scagliola Pilasters, Drawing 
Room, Library with Vaulted Ceiling 
decorated by Angelica Kauffmann, Ante- 
Room as depicted in well-known mezzo- 
tint of 1790 from picture by Zoffany, Study, 
Inner and Outer Halls, Domestic Offices, &c. 


SANITARY CONDITION EXCELLENT. 





MODERATE RENTAL 


Less than Unfurnished Rent. 





Farther particulars and orders to 
view of the Agents: 


Messrs. TROLLOPE, 


5 Victoria Street, Westminster. 


The House could be let from the middle of April 
till the end of August, or for further term by arrange- 
ment. Strict references required from intending 





tenants. Housemaid left in house; wages paid. 
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1/1 for 2 ozs. 
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MIXTURE 
2/2 for }-Ib. tin. 





ELKINGTO 


&CO,, 
LTD: 





Elkington Plate. 
Modern and Antique 


Silver. 
Jewellery. 
Dressing Bags. 


Bronzes. 


FULLY ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE POST FREE. 
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! CIGARETTES , 
is] 
o 
U} 20 for 9d 
or In decorated pocket cases. LONDON: 
a i P 22 Regent Street, S.W. 73 Cheapside, E.C. 
a BIRMINGHAM: 
a o o oOo Oo oOo oO oO oO oO Newhall Street. 
Hoo a a a a a a wm ao a | e | | a ct 5 a pane ete MANCHESTER: 
oo 27 Lord i 
DESO OBOoOoagopoaopDanaAonAogoGaAg Strest. 50 King Street 
fejelalsjeajeleleie|=jojaiaisjalele|=)e)elejeielaie)eeleiais)ajeiele)=ie)s)s| GLASGOW: 
42 Buchanan Street. 





MEDOC., 
VIN ORDINAIRE, Per Deven. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine. The quality 

ot this wine will befoundequalto 14/6 8/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 

prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE. 


Superior DINNER WINE, oldin 

bottle. On comparison it will be 

found very superior to wine 

usually sold at higher prices, 

The appreciation this wine meets 

with from the constantly increas- 17/6 9/9 

ing number of customers it pro- 

cures us in London and the 

Provinces gives us additional con- 

fidence in submitting it to those 

who like pure Bordeaux wine, 
8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases and Bots. 
Trial Orders of 1 Dozen Bots, Delivered Carriage Paid, 

All who know these wines teli us there is no 

Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value. 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 


LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
MANCHESTER: 26 Market Street. 


THE “ SPECTATOR.” 


Terms of Subscription, 
PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 
Including postage Yearly. Half- Quar- 

to any part of yearly. terly. 

theUnited King- 

dom... - 
Including postage 

to any of the 

British Colonies, 

America, France, 

Germany, India, 

China,Japan,&c.£1 12 6...0 16 3...0 8 2 








£1 8 6...0 14 3...0 7 2 





1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 





THE “ SPECTATOR.” 





Scale of Charges for 


Advertisements. 
Ovrsipz Paar (when available) 
14 Guingas. 
PAGO .cccrsrerrseceeeceeees scm 22 © 
Half-Page (Column) ........ e.e Ff . 
Quarter-Page(Half-Column) 3 3 0 
Narrow Column (Third of 

BNI Sis scadintestivceniniais an 44a 
Half Narrow Column ........ . 2SS 
uarter Narrow Column...... , & 6 
Column (two-thirds width 

OF PAGZC)....crecrcreeeseeserenes 8 8 0 

ComPaANIEs. 

Outside Page......cseree sooo S16 16 0 
Instn Page ccccccccesccscess sw. 14140 


Five lines (45 words) and under in broad 
column (half-width), 5s.; and 1s. a line for 
every additional line (containing on an 
average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 
8s. an inch. 
Broad column, —— of page, 12s. an 
inch. 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds 
width of page, 16s. an inch. 

Broad column following “ Publications of 
the Week,” 15s. an inch. 
Displayed Advertisements according to 
space. 


Terms: net. 





1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 





THE EAST & THE WEST. 


A VARTERLY REVIEW FOR THE 
STUDY OF MISSIONARY PROBLEMS. 
Von, 13, Aprit, 1915, No. & 

CONTENTS. 

Progress in Persia, 

By the Ang@ticay Bisnor m Persm (Dr. 
STILEMAN), 

Devolution in Africa, an Argument 
and an illustration. 
By the Rev. DonaLp Fraser, 

Self-Government in a West African 
Church. 
By the Rev. J. T. Dram, 

War and Missions. 
By the Master or Macpatene Contras, Cam- 

BRIDGE (Dr. DonaLpson). 

Christianity in India after the War. 
By H. P, K. Sxrrtox. 

Religious Education in India. 
By the Rev. A. F. Eananp. 

Missionaries and Newspapers in China. 
By the Rev. D, W. MacGrittvrar, DD. 

Missionary Policy in the Telugu 
Country. 
By the Rev. G. Hispert-Ware 

Editorial Notes: 
Introductions to our readers—The Eliminstica 
of Hatred—Is God neutral ?—German Missionary 
Societies—In the Temple of Heaven at Peking— 
The Liquor Trade in West Africa—The Student 
omy Ly tay 

Letters to tho or. 
Mission Agents India—The Introduction of 
Sveum into India, 

Reviews: 
The Present World Situation, Mott.—Tes 
Thousand Miles in Alaska, Stuck.—History of 
Religions, Moore.—The Australian Aboriginal, 
Pitts, &c., &c. —— 

ONE SHILLING NET. 


THE SOCIETY FOR THE PROPAGATION or 
THE GOSPEL IN FOREIGN PABTS, 
15 Tufton Street, Westminster, 5.W. 





THE “SPECTATOR.” 





Cheques and Money Orders payable te 
Atrrep Everson. Money Orders to be made 
payable at Post Office, Southampton Street, 
Strand, to ALFxED Evarson, of 1 Wellington 
Street. Business Letters should be addressed 
to Tur Pusuisner, “Spectator” Offes, 1 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, w.c. 
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How to 
Increase your 
Income in 


War Time. 


One point which must have come home to you 
during the past few anxious months is that, although 
your income may possibly be the same as it was a 
year ago, you have had to practise retrenchment in 
many ways. Food is dearer—everything is dearer. 
What is then the remedy for your financial trouble ? 
How can you increase your income without risk 
so that you may still live in comfort? Buy a 


Canada life annuity. 


A man aged 65 can obtain an 
annuity of £100 per annum 
for £881, showing a return of 
over 11% on his investment. 


There is no safer—there is no better annuity value. Even if 
you have to sacrifice some portion of your capital, it will pay 
you to cut the loss and put your money in an investment which 
will give you double the income you get now with no risk, 


AND THE SECURITY ? 


The Canada Life Assurance Company has funds amounting to 
£11,500,000 invested under strict Government supervision, 
Every penny of that huge sum is at the back of the Company's 
guarantee to pay you the agreed income at the appointed time, 


Wrile to-day, staling your age (in confidence), te 
Mr. A. D. CHEYNE, Manager, 


CANADA LIFE 
ASSURANCE CO., 


8 Canada Life Buildings, 


KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE, 
LONDON, E.C. 


P.C.B.—11, 


900 BOOKS WANTED. LISTS FREE. Highest 

ig cash value given for sets of Standard Authors, Pirst Editions of kena, 

, Stevenson, Hardy, Meredith, Kipling, Moore; Books illus- 

teated by Alken, Leech, Cruikshank, Rowlandson; Early books on America 

sad Australia. Entire ‘libraries or smaller colleetions purchased to any 
mouat.—_HOLLAND BROS., 21 John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


Books Wanted by Stevenson, Meredith, Symons, Row- 

Hewlett, Gissing, Whistler, H , Wilde, Conrad, Pater, 
Noyes, Kipling, Dowson, Thackeray, Dickens, h, B. Shaw, Borrow, 
. Tennyson, Cruikshank, Alken, George Moore’s Pagan Poems. 
Literature at Nurse, Flowers of Passion, Confessions of a Young Man, any 
first editions, -HECTOR’S Great Bookshop, Birmingham. 


BOCK. — Who's Who, 1914, 5s. 6d.; Sterne’s Sentimental 
Journey, coloured illus. by Hopkins, 10s. 64. net, for 4s, 6d.: large perer, 
mat fer te. 64.; Wm. Blake, Mystic: by Butterworth, illus., 15s.,for 5s.6d.; 
Book of the Army Pageant, coloured illus. Bs. for 1s. 6d. ; veny wd Glories of 
I. France, 110 illus., 12s. 64. net, for 6s. 64.; Balznc’s Greater Novels, 14 vols., 
#4a, for £2 2s.; War in Wexford 1798, illus., 12s. 6d. net, for 4s, 6d.; Mme. de 
Brmvilliers and her Times, by Stokes, illus., 12s. 6d., for 49. 6d.; Bismarck, 
the Man and the Statesman, 2 vols., S2s., for 6s,; Waite’s Secret Tradition in 
» 2 vols., 428., for 16s. Send alsofor Catalogue, 100,000 Bargains on 

wend. it you wanta book and have failed to find it elsewhere, try me. The largest 
Bayer in the Provinces.—Baker’s Great Bookshop, John Bright St., Birmingham, 




















READING CASES FOR THE 
“SPECTATOR.” 





To hold Six Numbers, 2s.each. By post, 2s. 3d. 





May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 
x Wellington Street, Strand. 


MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS 


A History of Persia. py ticut-col. P. uw. 
SYKES, C.M.G., C.LE., Author of “The Glory of the Shia 
World,” &. With 7 Maps, 4 Plates in Colour and 170 in 
Black and White, and numerous Head-pieces. In 2 vols, 
8vo. £2 10s. net, 

Tar Times.— Colonel Sykes’ object was, as we understand, not to write a 
final history of any one period, but to give an accurate and vivid summary of 
the whole course of history in which Persia played a part. In this he has 
achieved a remarkable success. ... The illustrations and maps of these two 
noble volumes are superb.” 


Japan our Ally. sy w. crewpsoy, ma, 
with a Preface by the Right Hon. Sir CLAUDE M., 
MACDONALD, P.C., G.C.M.G., K.C.B., &. 8vo. Sewed, 2d. 


Bibliography and General Index 
to “The Golden Bough: a sinay in 
Magic and Religion.” Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 
By SIR J. G. FRAZER, D.C.L. 8vo. 20s. net, 


DR. ILLINGWORTH’S NEW BOOK. 


The Gospel Miracles. An Essay with Two 
Appendices. By Rev. J. R, ILLINGWORTH, M.A. D.D, 
Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 


BY AUTHOR OF “THE CROCK OF GOLD.” 


Songs from the Clay. rooms by James 
STEPHENS, Author of “The Crock of Gold,” &c. Crown 
8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 

Countrr Lirr.— Cleverness is the most striking characteristic of these 
poems. ... The simple vignettes of country life are the best executed pieces 
in the volume. Easy and clear in style, uncomplicated in motive, they carry 
with them the very atmosphere of country lane and cottage.”’ 


JAMES LANE ALLEN’S NEW STORY. 

The Sword of Youth. py james rane 
ALLEN, Author of “ The Choir Invisible,” &&. Extra Crown 
8vo. 6s. 

Tas Trurs.— The story makes a definite contribution to the fine and 
copious literature of the American Civil War—and indeed of war in general— 
by its intense presentation of those secret tragedies which, under stress of 
war, test the single eoul,”’ 





NEW PART JUST PUBLISHED. 


Ancient Egypt. xaitea by Professor FLINDERS 
PETRIE, F.RS., F.BA. With Illustrations. Published 
Quarterly, 2s. net. Yearly Sabscription, 7s. net. 


PrincipaL Contents or Parr IL, 1915. 
A Cretan Statuette. Professor ERNEST GARDNER. 


Skulls of the XIIth Dynasty. Dr. WALTER 
AMSDEN. 


Alexandrian Archaeology. JOSEPH OFFORD. 


The Stone Age in Egypt. Professor FLINDERS 
PETRIE, F.RS. 

More of the Earliest Inscriptions. Professor 
FLINDERS PETRIE, F.R.S. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 


_____—- 








WAR MAPS. 
A SELECTED LIST of ALL the BEST WAR MAPS 
(including the War Office Publications) has just been published, 
and can be had, post free, from 


EDWARD STANFORD, Ltd., 12, 13, & 14, Long Acre, London, W.C. 
Cartographers to H.M. the King. 





HATCHARDS, Booksellers. 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


Established 1783, 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 
SOTHERAN’S PRICE-CURRENT OF LITERATURE : 


CATALOGUE OF IMPORTANT WORKS IN 
NATURAL HISTORY (1734 Lots), 


incloding the Library of the late PROF. HOWES, F.R.S. 
(Professor of Zoology, College of Scievce), 
AND CONTAINING Y Y IMPORTANT SETS. 


POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 








140 STRAND, W.C.; and 43 PICCADILLY, W. 
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Mr. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS 





THE FRENCH “CRAMB.” 


FRANCE IN DANGER 


By PAUL VERGNET. 
2s. 6d. net. 





One of the most remarkable books 
which appeared before the outbreak of 
War. 


By a searching study of the progress 
and intrigues of the Pan-German League, 
and of the way in which it had come 
to dominate the minds of Germany and 
Austria, the author shows the imminence 
of War. 


Further than this, he foretells Germany’s 
treatment of Belgian neutrality, and ex- 
poses the treatment which Pan-Germans 
contemplate for conquered nations—a 
system of mental, moral, and material 
slavery. 


GERMAN PHILOSOPHY 


In relation to the War. By J. H. MUIRHEAD, 
LL.D., Professor of Philosophy in the University 
of Birmingham. as. 6d. net, 


THE GREAT CONDE 


A Life of Louis II. de Bourbon, Prince of Condé. 
By the Honble. EVELINE GODLEY. With 
Portraits and Maps. I5s. net, 


THE SPIRIT OF JAPANESE ART 


By YONE NOGUCHI, 2s. net. 


THE SPLENDID BLACKGUARD 


By ROGER POCOCK. 6s. A fellow of infinite 
humour and ———? and zest for adventure. 
No common hero and no common book. 


SCIENCE PROGRESS 


IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. 
A Quarterly Journal of Scientific Work and Thought. 


Edited by Sir RONALD ROSS, K.C.B., F.R.S., N.L., 
D.Sc., LL.D., M.D., F.R.C.S, 

APRIL. 180 Pages. Mustrated. Ss. net. 

SOME ASPECTS OF THE ATOMIC THEORY. Prof. Frepenice Soppr, 


THE ELECTRICAL PROPERTIES OF CONDUCTORS AT VERY LOW 
TEMPERATURES, Francis Hrypman, B.Sc. 

THE ANTHOCYAN PIGMENTS. Axruvunr E. Everest, M.Sc., Ph.D. 

VERTEBRATE : ALZONTOLOGY IN 1914. &. Lrpexxen, B.A., F.R.S, 
([Uustrated.) 

THE PREVISION OF EARTHQUAKES. Curves Davison, Sc.D., F.G.S. 

IS THE ORGANISM A THERMODYNAMIC MECHANISM? James Joun- 
stones, D.Sc 

NOTES.—The British Science Guild and the Fight for Science.—The 
Fools’ War.—The Qual'ty of the German Lie —A Converte : Pacifist. 
—Our Unspeakable Cranks.—Science, War, and Agriculture.—The 
Professors and the Organisat:on of Research.—The Thomas Young 
Oration.—The Kitasato Institute for Infectious Diseases, Tokyo. 

CORRESPONDENCE AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

ESSAY REVIEWS. REVIEWS. INDEX. 











JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, W. 
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An Indispensable Desk Book. 


INVALUABLE TO TEACHERS, 
WRITERS, AND STUDENTS, 


A GUIDE TO THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE 


ITS HISTORY, DEVELOPMENT, AND USE. 
Edited by H. C. O’NEILL, 


Editor of “The People’s Books,” 
“The New Encyclopedia,” &c, 


Contributors. 


DENDY AGATE, B.A. H. ALEXANDER, BA. 
E. CLASSEN, Ph.D.M.A, E. B. MAYE, MA 
ROWLAND EDWARDS. _A. K. GRAY, BA. 
A. S. NEILL, M.A. A. E. STIRLING, M.A. 


Questions as to the right use of language arise every day. 
This book is designed to teach all that can be known or 
taught about the English language, including: Its History 
and Development, Philology, Grammar, The Use and 
Misuse of Words, Style, Various Kinds of Composition, 
Synopsis of Literature, Quotations, Translations, Letter 
Writing, Correction of Proofs, &c. (see Table of Contents). 


460 Double Column pp. Cloth, 5s. net. 





A 2nd Volume of Mrs. O’NEILL’S Story of the 
War for Boys and Girls. 


THE WAR 1914-15 


The first volume was entitled “‘The War 1914,” and has 
already run into four editions. A book that is finding its 
way into thousands of homes. 
The 4 plates in colour are by ~- 2Il-known artists. 
There are also 16 biack plate nd simple maps. 
Picture binding, 1s. 6d. net, 


THE CHILDREN’S 
ENTENTE CORDIALE 


By LESLIE MARY OYLER. 
Illustrated by GEORGE MORROW. 
A highly original and amusing book. It will teach kiddies, 
and grown-ups too, a deal of French, and French folk a 
deal of English, and give them some fun at the same time. 





Picture boards, Is. net. 


THE LITTLE MOTHER 
WHO SITS AT HOME 


A Series of a Mother's Letters to her Son, Edited by the 
Countess Barcynska. THE DIARY OF A MOTHER'S 
HEART. Seldom has the mother-spirit of tenderness 
and sacrifice been shown so simply and sincerely. 


Binding design, gilt, by P. Woodroffe. Cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 
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THE EVIDENCE IN THE CASE 


A Discussion of the Moral Responsibility for the War 


of 1914, as Disclosed by the 


England, Germany, 


Russia, France, 


Diplomatic Records of 
and Belgium. 


By JAMES M. BECK 


Late Assistant Attorney-General of the United States. 


With an Introduction by 


Hon. 


JOSEPH H. 


CHOATE 


Late United States Ambassador to Great Britain. 


Crown Svo, Cloth, 2s. Gd. net. 


Revised Edition, with Additional Material. 


“We are delighted to remake acquaintance with his statements in book 


form. 


Mr. Beck, though he makes no concealment of the fact that he is deeply 


moved, and that his sympathies are on the side of the Allies, is yet thoroughly 
impartial. . . . Most impressive is the closely studied narrative of the evidence 


which immediately preceded the outbreak of the war... . 


Very stern is Mr. 


Beck’s judgment upon the manner in which Germany precipitated war... . 


Mr. Beck’s admirable book.” 


—SPECTATOR. 


“The best forensic analysis of the documents presented by the different Powers 
has been presented by an American lawyer, Mr. James M. Beck, in his masterly 


‘Evidence in the Case,’ 


The cool and objective concentration on the facts which 


Mr. Beck employs was scarcely possible to those who were plunged up to the neck 


in the controversies preceding the war.” 


—WESTMINSTER GAZETTE. 


“Mr. Beck’s general summary of the events affecting Belgium, and his indict- 
ment of Germany for that incomparable crime, are such as to make this book a 


notable performance.” 


DEUTSCHLAND UBER ALLES; 
Or, Germany Speaks. 2s. net. 


A Collection of the Utterances of Representative Germans. 
Compiled and Analysed by JOHN JAY CHAPMAN. 


“An essay of singular freshness and vivacity, Mr. Chapman’s argument 
being that for the time being the whole German Nation is in a condition 
of mania,” —Daily Chronicle, 


THE HOLY WAR—“ MADE IN 


GERMANY.” 2s. 6d. net. 

By Dr. C. SNOUCK HURGRONJE, Professor of the Arabic 

uage in the University of Leiden, Holland; Councillor 

to the Dutch Ministry of the Colonies, etc. With a word of 

Introduction by RICHARD J. H. GOTTHEIL, Columbia 
University, New York. 


Deals with an tnqqvesting phase of the present European 

ey mpage of a “Holy War”’ by the Sheikh-ul-Islam. The author of the 

& is one of the few Europeans who have had personal experience in that 
part of Arabia considered by Mohammedans to be sacred and exclusive, 


WHY EUROPE IS AT WAR. 3s. Gd. net. 
By FREDERICK COUDERT, Prof. VON MACH, F. W. 
WHITRIDGE, and Dr. IYENAGA. With an Introduction 
by FRANCIS V. GREENE. 


Frederick Coudert presents the case of France; Prof. von Mach, of 
Germany ; F. W. Whitridge, of England; Dr. Iyenaga, of Japan, 


ALSACE AND LORRAINE. 5s. net. 
From Cmsar to Kaiser, 58 3B.c.—1871 av. By RUTH 
PUTNAM, Author of “William the Silent,” etc. With 
Illustration and Maps. 


“Miss Putnam has a sure grip of the surprising intricate annals of Alsace 
orraine, and nobody—not even a German Professor who has to make up 
for missing the moruing hate-hour—could possibly deny ber disinterestedness."’ 


—Morning Post. 
PRACTICAL NURSING. 7s. Gd. net. 
By A. C. MAXWELL and A. E. POPE. Third Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged. Llustrated. 


“The range of information is unusually wide.” —Westminster Gazette. 
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—NEW YORK SUN, 


ONE AMERICAN’S OPINION OF THE 

EUROPEAN WAR. 2s. 6d. net. 
A Frank Reply to the German Appeals for American 
Sympathy. By FREDERICK W. WHITRIDGE. 


“* When Germany asks for sympathy in the United States,” Mr. Whitridge 
concludes, ‘I venture to assert that she will get precious little of it.’ ” 
—Evening News, 


FIELD HOSPITAL AND FLYING 


COLUMN. 2s. 6d. net. 
Being the Journal of an English Nursing Sister in Belgium 
and Russia. By VIOLETTA THURSTAN. 

This book was written by a trained nursing sister, while recovering from a 


wound, within sound of the caunon at the Russian front, It gives a simple 
account of unforgettable experiences under the Red Cross, 


THE WORLD CRISIS AND THE WAY 


TO PEACE. 2s. 6d. net. 
By E. ELLSWORTH SHUMAKER, Author of “God and 
Man.” 

The author mer 4 ot png bay | the insistent =e ofa 
moral r ihilk > aly a ts . t P > 

at definitely to taminstohetiite, — - 


THE MESSAGE OF JAPAN TO 


AMERICA. 5s. net. 
Edited by Professor NAOICHI MASAOKA. 

The book is issued under the auspices of the American Japanese Society, 
and contains an introduction by Mr. Lindsay Russell, President of the Society. 
It gives first-hand information on present conditions in Japan, the ideals and 
policies of Japanese leaders, and the all-important matter of the state of 
public opinion in Japan towards the United States. 


AUTOMATIC PISTOL 





SHOOTING. 3s. 6d. net. 
By WALTER WINANS, Author of “ Practical Rifle Shoot- 
ing,” &c. Illustrated. 

“There can be no hesitation in recommending ‘ Automatic Pistol Shooting’ 
asa valuable addition to the library of those who are training themselves or 
others for serious work,” —Yorkshire Post, 
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ad, The Bonuses declared this year by the 
“Old Equitable” for whole life policies 
are so large that the sum assured is 
doubled in 40 years and trebled in 
55 years. 








G, For over a century the claims paid 
under whole life policies have on the 
average been more than doubled by 
addition of bonus. 





Equitable Life 
Assurance Society 


(Founded 1762) 





MANSION HOUSE STREET, LONDON, E.O. 







W. Pawn Experton, Actuary and Manager. 
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